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“SALOME” GREATES 
SENSATION AT THE 
CONRIED BENEFIT 


Large Audience Hears the 
First American 
Production. 





Oscar Wilde’s, Play Set to Music by Richard 
Strauss, Introduces Gruesome Features 
that Cause Disgust—Olive Fremstad 
Appears in the Title Role—Dissonant 
Music Deftly Orchestrated—Concert by 
Operatic Singers Before Performance. 


Richard Strauss’s “Salome”—gruesome, 
repulsive and unmusical—created a sensa- 
tion when it received its first American 


production, Tuesday night, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, before a tremendous 
audience. In choosing a performance, the 
proceeds of which were to constitute a 
benefit for himself, Heinrich Conried, di- 
rector of the opera company, ingeniously 
selected the most discussed operatic work 
of the day, and his foresight was rewarded 
by a purse of $23,000. 

Those who saw and heard the American 
premiere of “Salome” paid double prices 
for their seats, and shortly before the per- 
formance began speculators were selling 
tickets before the opera house at a con- 
siderable advance. The audience was com- 
posed largely of curious men and women 
who were well prepared to be shocked by 
the horrifying and disgusting features in- 
troduced in Oscar Wilde’s unwholesome 
play, and the expressions on their faces 
during the progress of the performance 
gave ample evidence that their expectations 
were fully realized. 

There were many musicians in the au- 
dience to hear the elaborate and intricate 
music employed by the composer in his 
setting for Wilde’s version of the biblical 
story. To the more critical of this con- 
tingent, the orchestration seemed as stu- 
pendous and as noteworthy for its ultra- 
dramatic and impressionistic effects as it 
was, at times, dissonant and nerve-racking. 
The tremendous scale upon which the com- 
poser has expressed his musical ideas, calls 
for an orchestra of 106 instruments, in- 
cluding snare drums, castinets, gl ckenspiel, 
two harps, harmonium, organ and celesta. 

To Olive Fremstad fell the lot of giving 
the first interpretation of Salome in this 
country. The rdle makes peculiar vocal 
demands upon the singer, and is not one 
that displays her in her most satisfactory 
light. Miss Fremstad brought to the por- 
trayal a full round of realism—a dramatic 
intensity—that revealed the daring per- 
sonation in all its grace, sensuality and 
cruelty. 

The two striking features that provide 
much of the sensationalism in the opera, 
the lascivious “Dance of the Seven Veils” 
and the scene in which Salome receives 
and gloats over the severed head of 
Jochanaan, as given at the Metropolitan, 
may not be recorded as gratifying incidents 
in this young singer’s artistic career. Miss 
Fremstad only began the suggestive dance, 
which was continued by Miss Froelich, the 
danseuse of the company. Women in the 
audience held their programmes before 
their faces, and many men appeared to be 
disgusted when the golden platter, with 
its gruesome burden, was handed from the 
cistern to the eager hands of Herodias’s 
daughter. 

(Continued on page 8) 











Sigimond Stojowski, the Eminent Polish Pianist, Who Gave a Recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday Afternoon (See page 4) 


Mr. Stojowski’s programme, which consisted exclusively of the works of Polish 
composers, included Paderewski’s variations and fugue in E flat minor, played in public 
for the first time on this occasion. In his own sonata for piano and ’cello, the concert- 
giver was joined by Alwin Schroeder. Two of his songs, and others by Paderewski 
and Zelenski. were sung by Matja von Niessen-Stone. 
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HAMMERSTEIN TO 
SUCCEED CONRIED 
AT METROPOLITAN? 


Some Directors Said to be 
Planning for New 
Impresario. 








Herr Direktor of Metropolitan Opera House, 
According to Reliable Authority, is Suf- 
fering from Severe Attack of Locomotor 
Ataxia and May Never be Able to Re- 
sume His Duties—Important Musical 
Events are now Shaping Themselves. 

Will 
rich Conried director 
politan Opera House? 


Oscar Hammerstein succeed Hein- 


of the Metro- 


as 


[hat is the question which is being dis- 
Certain it 
is, that events of the highest importance 
to the musical future of New York, and 
even of this country, are shaping them- 
selves in these days. 

It is with great regret that Musica. 
AMERICA announces that Heinrich Conried 
is much more seriously ill than is generally 
supposed or understood. He is, according 
to reliable authority, suffering from a very 
severe attack of locomotor ataxia, and it is 
a grave question whether he will ever again 
be able to resume the conduct of affairs 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

It is furthermore reported that confer- 
ences have already been held between some 
of the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Oscar Hammerstein, with re- 
gard to the future. While, in some re- 
spects, it is recognized by the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera House that the 
present season has been unusually success- 
ful, it has also been felt that ‘Mr. Con- 
ried’s company is not as strong as it should 
be, and outside Mr. Caruso he has not 
had among the men a single artist who has 
really drawn, from a_ box-office point of 
view. Mme. Sembrich, in spite of her 
great reputation, is no longer the drawing 
card that she used to be. Years have told 
upon her voice and the musical public is 
aware of the fact. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hammerstein, in spite 
of the predictions of the croakers that he 
would not open his opera house—that if 
he did he could not last a month—has 
been going from one success to another, 
and there is no question that if he carries 
through his season as he has commenced 
he will have a subscription for the next 
season which will guarantee its success 
from the start. Then he will be backed 
by a large section of the “fashionables.” 

Many of the performances at the Metro- 


cussed in inner musical circles. 


politan Opera House this season have 
been lamentably weak with regard to the 
men artists, while others have suffered 
also from a lack of prima donnas of the 
first rank. 

MusicaL America is furthermore in 
possession of information that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is anxious to buy Mr. 
Hammerstein’s location, in which case, if 


Mr. Conried were not able to continue as 
manager of- the Metropolitan, and Mr. 
Hammerstein were invited to take his 


place, the latter would be in a position to 
because he would be able to dispose 
of his opera house, if he cared to. 

One thing is certain: Under the apparent 
calm which reigns to-day in musical af- 
fairs of the highest importance, events are 
shaping themselves, for the future, with 


(Continued on page 17) 
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MR. GABRILOWITSCH 
IN PIANO RECITAL 


Russian Virtuoso Presents 
Interesting Programme in 
New York. 


One of ine most brilliant piano recitals 
given thus far this season was that by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Saturday afternoon, 
at Mendelssohn Hall. His poetry of touch, 
his grace of diction invest the driest ma- 
terial with life and color. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s programme, Satur- 
day, was conservative enough to please the 
cult of the classical, poetic enough to de- 
light lovers of the romantic, and modern 
enough to represent the tastes of those 
who approve the more modern school. 

His opening number, the Beethoven 
“Rondo” in G, which formed the opening 
number of one of his programmes at Car- 
negie Hall, some years ago, showed the 
improvement, the mellowing of his art. 

Gracious and fluent as is his technique, 
beautiful as is the quality of the tone he 
produces, the mere body of his art never 
obtrudes itself, but lends itself as a set- 
ting for the perfect showing forth of the 
thought. From greatest to least, every 
selection showed a broad grasp of the 
composition as a whole, as well as the 
relative values of the component parts. 
This was especially true of the Chopin 
Sonata in B flat minor. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch does not, by any 
means, follow in the beaten track of tra- 
dition. The “Marcia Funebre” was taken 
at a pace which suggested that either the 
deceased or his friends were desirous 0! 
reaching the cemetery; however, tt was 
instinct with color, impressive, dignified 
and often touching. 

The most delightful offerings of the af- 
ternoon were three Bach numbers which 
the pianist gave with all analytical under- 
standing, yet with a grace and charm that 
caused a veritable outburst of enthusiasm. 
The Gavotte, in B minor, from one of the 
solo suites, in the effective arrangement 
by Saint-Saéns, was played with a variety 
of tone color, a spirit and dash that caused 
the delighted listeners to demand a repe 
tition. In fact, the audience, which com- 
pletely filled the hall, showed a decided 
tendency to worship at the feet of the 
young artist, who takes his tremendous 
success easily, and is most generous in the 
matter of encores. — ; 

The same qualities of variety of re- 
source, grace of melodic contour and 
poetry of conception characterized the re 
maining numbers, Schubert's “Moment 
Musical” in A flat, “Menuet” in B minor, 
two new Scriabine “Preludes” in A minor 
and D minor respectively, a Leschetizky 
“Intermezzo” in octaves, which was as 
light and dainty as if in single notes, and 
a “Théme Varié,” new, by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch himself. 

At the close of the afternoon the audi- 
ence crowded about the platform and had 
the pleasure of hearing the artist play 
three additional numbers. 

Press comments: 


“Indeed, the local concert stage has this season 
provided few entertainments more praiseworthy 
artistically and more thoroughly enjoyable.” 
New York “Herald.”’ 

“ He is an artist fundamentally, and puts forward 
always not himself, his dexterity, his originality, 
but the music,””’ New York “ Times.” 





The Metropolitan Concert. 


The Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House drew a big audience. 
Geraldine Farrar and Louise Homer were 
well received. Journet’s rendering of the 
“Toreador” song from Faust was encored. 
Ricardo, Stracciari and Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
the pianist, completed the list. 





ROBERT KERR COLVILLE 
Author of the Book for the Indian Opera, 

“The Courtship of Kalliquah” 
ALBANY, Jan. 21.—An Indian opera, in 
three acts, the work of two Albany musi- 
cians, is the latest piece of musical news 


in this city. The music is by J. Austin 
Springer and the book is by Robert Kerr 
Colville of New York, but until very re 
cently of this city. The opera is entitled 
“The Courtship of Kalliquah: a Legend 
of the Ramapo,” and is fresh and unhack- 
neyed in theme and music. 

Both composer and author are prominent 
in Albany musical circles; Mr. Springer 


as organist, pianist, and director of the 
Mason Piano School, and Mr. Colville as 
basso and teacher of voice culture. Both 
have published works that have attracted 


AMERICA 


An Indian Opera by Albany Musicians 





ao. ee 


J. AUSTIN SPRINGER 
Albany Organist Who Composed Music for 
a New Indian Opera 


favorable comment, but this is Mr. Spring- 
er’s first operatic venture. Mr. Colville 
has made an interesting collection of books 
and literature bearing upon Indian life and 
legends, and has a general enthusiasm for 
the subject which has found an outlet in 
“The Courtship of Kalliquah: A Legend 
is crisp, sparkling and a charming piece of 
poetic romance, full of lyrics, stirring war 
songs of the braves and tepee chants of 
the women, with one characteristic Indian 
dance. The scene of the opera is laid in 
the valley of the Ramapo River, in Rock- 
land County, which is rich ‘in traces of the 
Ramapo tribe. 

Mr. Springer proposes to score the opera 
for orchestra, as a descriptive background 
throughout the work. The opera will be 
given its first production in Albany. 








PHILADELPHIA CHORUS 
REHEARSES “FAUST” 


Operatic Society is Determined to Give 
Fine Performances of Gounod’s 
Popular Work. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—The Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society is making extensive 
preparations for its production of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” which will be given twice, late 
in the season, probably in March. 

The chorus, which includes many promi- 
nent choir singers, numbers almost one 
hundred voices of good quality, while the 
soloists are entirely competent. 

Prof. Behrens, the conductor, is an in- 
defatigable worker, and he is determined 
that the performances shall leave nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Grant, the stage man- 
ager, is also paying careful attention to 
all details. 

John Curtis, the president of the society, 
said last week: “Of course, there are 
troubles with every beginning, but from the 
first the Operatic Society has been a grati- 
fying success. It is encouraging to see 
the enthusiasm of all the members. It 
shows the love they have for high-class 
music, and their determination to make 
the society a permanent one.” 








George W. Chadwick Appointed Judge. 


Ottawa, Jan. 21.—George Whitefield 
Chadwick, director of the New England 
‘Conservatory of Music, Boston, has been 
named sole judge for the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s musical-trophy competition, to take 
place at the Russell Theatre, here, Janu- 
ary 28-February 2. The news has been 
hailed with pleasure throughout Canada, 
Mr. Chadwick being looked upon in this 
country as a most competent, reliable mu- 
sician, whose decisions will be accepted 
without question. 


GWILYM MILES IN 
INDIANA RECITAL 


Fort Wayne Audience Applauds Eminent 
Baritone Who Is Well 
Known in City. 


Fort Wayne, INp., Jan. 18—Gwilym 
Miles, baritone of national renown, gave 
a song recital at Anthony Wayne Club, 
last evening, before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr. Miles has a wonder- 
fully rich and powerful voice, which seems 
to improve as years go on, for on each 
succeeding visit to this city his admirers 
note a greater achievement in dramatic ef- 
fect, control and quality of tone. Mr. 


Miles’s work easily places him among 
the masters of his art. 

_The entire programme last evening was 
given with such effect that the appreciative 
audience repeatedly encored his numbers. 
His rendering of the prologue “Pagliacci,” 
was exceptionally fine. “My Native Land,” 
by Kann, was inspiring, and an encore 
number, “Had a Horse,’ by Korbay, was 
splendidly given. He was ably accom- 
panied by Carrie A. Hyatt, whose playing 
left nothing to be desired. Fort Wayne 
feels a touch of personal pride in the na- 
tional and international fame and _ suc- 
cess of Mr. Miles’s work. The baritone 
is a son of Prof. William Miles, director 
of music in the Fort Wayne public schools. 


Cc. 








Church.—“I see the custom of standing 
up when a patriotic song is announced, is 
becoming popular.” 

Gotham.—“Yes; I think some day [ll 
start a patriotic song in a crowded street 
car, and see if I can get a seat that way.”— 
Minneapolis “Tribune.” 








FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


and other foreign artists wishing positive and 
rapid results in acquiring the ENGLISH 
Language are invited to call on 


JAMES A. VOLKER 


Pannees jommaiegions 537 Fifth Ave., 
as heretotore. » 
coos NEW YORK 


view by appointment. 


S. C. Bennett 


Vocal Instruction 
401 CARNEGIE HALL 

















WE MARY DUFF serrenc 


Pupil of MANUEL GARCIA 


Will receive a limited number of pupils who desire their voices properly placed and 
a perfect technical training for the Italian Opera 


For Concerts and Lessons, Address 138 W. Sist St., 


A Management J. E FRANCKE 
a 1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 81 West 108d St., N. Y 
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Residence Studio 


ROSE FORD.ve. 


Direction J. E. FRANCKE 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SCHULZ SOLOIST WITH 
NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 


Mozart’s Beautiful Music a 
Relief After Hearing 
‘““Salome.’’ 


New York music lovers who had the 
privilege of attending the dress rehearsal 
of Richard Strauss’s “Salome” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, last Sunday morn- 
ing, and then spent the afternoon at the 
concert given by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, were 
impressed by the striking contrast afforded 
in the two attractions. It was like tran- 
scending from the shot and shell of battle 
to the sweet peace and natural quiet of a 
sunny field in June. 

Mozart’s glorious G minor symphony, 
with its charming melodies, its well or- 
dered musical ideas, deftly expressed, was 
indeed a relief after the chaotic jumble 
of cymbals, sleigh bells and fog horns. 
Mr. Damrosch’s reading of this delightful 
work was refreshing and_ illuminative 
throughout. 

The feature of the concert, however, was 
the work of the soloist, Leo Schulz, ’cellist 
of the organization. After hearing him 
give the familiar Lindner concerto one 
may well ask what use is there for for- 

eye " ; 
eign ‘cellists to make Winter tours in 
America when we have a man like Schulz 
with us all year ’round. That: this artist 
is popular with patrons of the symphony 
concerts was demonstrated immediately 
when he took his place at the front of the 
platform. He received a greeting that 
left no doubt as to the esteem with which 
he is held by New York concert-goers, 
and when he had completed the perform- 
ance he was recalled many times to ac- 
knowledge the applause of the auditors. 
rhe beauty of tone, the depth of meaning 
and the consummate artistry in his play- 
ing distinguish him as an artist of the 
first rank. 

_Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and 

[he Revels,” which constituted the re- 
mainder of the programme, are seldom 
heard in concert. The former of these 
relies greatly upon exaggerated effects to 
gain its impressionism, but it was well 
played and seemed to please the audience. 
rhe latter is a picturesque bit, graceful 
and colorful. It was so well received that 
Mr. Damrosch repeated it. “The no-en- 
core rule which holds at these concerts,” 
Mr. Damrosch announced, “was made to 
be broken and the opportunity to again 
hear this unfamiliar work of Debussy is 
sufficient cause for departing from a re- 
striction we ourselves have made.” 


January 26, 1907 











LOUISVILLE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
Two Members of Committee Consult with 
Walter Damrosch. 


Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 21.—An elaborate 
and attractive programme will be given at 
the Music Festival in April. Andrew 
Broaddus and R. Gratz Cox, two mem- 
bers of the music committee of the May 
Music Festival Society, who held a con- 
ference with Walter Damrosch on Thurs- 
day last in Cincinnati, have returned very 
much encouraged. 


Mr. Cox, who jis also conductor of the 
chorus, conferred with Mr. Damrosch par- 
ticularly as to the choral works to be 
given. Owing to the limited time to form 
a large chorus and drill it properly, the 
choral features will not be so pretentious 
as in some of the former festivals. Both 
Mr. Cox and Mr. Damrosch are of the 
opinion that less work for the chorus will 
enable it to give a more satisfactory ac- 
count of itself than if it were to under- 
take too much. 


Bruno Oscar Klein 
70 EAST 92d ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


713 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Wm. H. Sherwood, Director: Arthar Beresford, Adah 
Markland Sheffield. Shirley Gandell, Lillian French Read, 
Daniel Protheroe, Walter Keller, Georgia Kober, Eleanor 
Sherwood, ida Serven, Joseph (hapek and others. 
For Catalogue or information address 
LENA G. HUMPHREY, Manager. 
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ELVIN SINGER, ONE OF DETROIT’S MOST PROMINENT MUSICIANS, AND THE MEMBERS OF HIS OPERATIC CLUB 





Detroit, Jan. 21.—An editorial in a re- 
cent issue of MusicAL AMERICA, urging the 
formation of clubs for the study and pro- 
duction of grand opera in all the larger 
cities of the country, has called attention 
to the fact that Detroit can claim the dis- 
tinction of being the first American city 
to institute such a society and, with the 
exception of Philadelphia, the only one as 
yet. 

Two years ago Elvin Singer, the well- 
known vocalist and teacher of this city, 
organized the Elvin Singer Operatic Club, 
which has already had such success as to 
encourage the adoption of the plan else- 
where. The object is to give concert per- 


formances of the best operas, ranging 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” to Puc 
cinis “Madam Butterfly,” not to arrange 


regular stage productions of the works. 

The membership now numbers fifty, but 
this is soon to be increased to sixty. The 
voices are of fresh, attractive quality and 
a spirit of enthusiasm animates the so- 
ciety’s work that ensures thorough study 
and admirable performances. 





New Trio for Montreal. 


MonrTREAL, Jan. 21.—A new trio has 
been formed here lately under the name 
“The Montreal Trio.” It is composed of 
Herbert Spencer, violinist; Louis Char- 
bonneau, ’cellist, and N. Ejichorn, pianist. 
All three are well-known musicians of 
Montreal with established reputations; 
they have worked assiduously for some 
time and are now ready for engagements. 
They had their first opportunity of dis- 
playing their fine qualities and remark- 
able execution at an “at home” given 
before a most select audience. The pro- 
gramme included selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Dvorak, Bargiel, Wagner and Gold- 
mark, 





Sam Franko’s Concert of Old Music. 


The present musical season is not to 
pass without a concert of old music, for 
Sam Franko announces that he will 
concentrate his efforts on one programme, 
to be given at Mendelssohn Hall, Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 14. The success 
of this enterprise in the past, and the fact 
that only one opportunity will be offered 
to hear the masterpieces which Mr, Franko 
has resurrected, will doubtless be the 
means of bringing. many students and 
lovers of pure music to this concert. 


SEE 





PUCCINI SUGGESTS 
AN AMERICAN OPERA 


Italian Composer Wants a 
Good Libretto of Our 
Western Life. 





“If I could get a good Western Ameri- 
can libretto,” said Giacomo Puccini, the 
Italian composer, in talking with reporters, 
shortly after his arrival in New York last 
week, “I would undoubtedly write the mu- 


sic for it. The Indian does not appeal to 
me, however. Real Americans mean 
much more, and there are costume effects 


to think of. I should think that some- 
thing stunning could be made of the ‘49 
period. 

“I only know 
Harte’s novels, 
much, as | 
tions. If I 


the West through Bret 
but I admire them very 
have read them in transla- 


undertake a work with a 


Western subject I shall not necessarily 
visit the locality. Human nature is very 
much the same everywhere, and while 
I shall endeavor to indicate the color, it 
is not essential that I should visit the 


place to do that.” 

Mr. Puccini was asked about the mod- 
ern Italian school of musicians and 
whether they are following Verdi or Wag- 
ner or their own individual ideas. 


“They are all individualists, I think,” 
he replied. “I know that I am. Mas- 
cagni, in the first act of ‘Amica,’ his lat- 
est opera, is distinctly individualistic. 
In the second act he imitates Richard 
Strauss, and the result is lamentable. 
But, as a whole, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 


Giordano, and the others seem to be fol- 
lowing their own instincts. 
“As for myself, I try to follow out my 


own feelings. My temperament is essen- 
tially dramatic. [ don’t believe I could 
write anything but operas. I love the 
dramatic—the theatric, even. It is what I 
can do my best work with. I could not 
write music for the concert hall. I don’t 
understand that sort of thing. The real 
modern Italians express themselves. They 


couldn’t follow out their ideas in elaborate 
polyphony, for that is not the way they 
think. They are emotional. 

“I like contrasting situations, where 
big emotional] scenes follow the comedy, 
as in the third act of ‘La Bohéme,’ where 
Mimi's suffering is contrasted with the 
affair of Musetta. 


SEASON 


“Any dramatic effect makes a_ strong 
appeal to me. For instance, at the be- 
ginning of the third act of ‘Tosca’ there 


is no instrumentation, only the ringing of 
the bells. I climbed a bell tower to study 
that effect before I put it in. 

“If subjects don’t suit me, or if I can’t 
get what I want out of them, | lay them 


aside. 1 worked for a year once on a 
book about ‘Marie A: ‘toinette.’ It was im- 
possible. The interes. commenced about 
the time the final curt. n fell. I tore up 
the score.’ 

Mr. Puccini in talking used no temper- 
amental or foreign gestures. He adopted 
no affectations. Even his hair is cut! 


Occasionally he reached out his hand for 
a fresh cigarette. 

“Which do you 
your operas?” 

“My best work, I think, is in the last 
act of ‘Butterfly,’ and after ‘Butterfly’ I 
care most for ‘La Boheme.’ It isn’t be- 
cause ‘Madam Butterfly’ is my latest work 
that I think it is best. As a matter of 
fact, those two operas express me and my 


consider the best of 


temperament as ‘Manon’ and “losca’ do 
not. The subjects appeal more to me. 
“I was curiously interested in ‘Madam 


Butterfly.’ I have never been in Japan, but 
I had phonograph records of Japanese 
music sent to me, and many of the themes 


I have emplo ed in the score, changing 
them very little 

“Edgardo” and “La Villi,” the com- 
poser’s first two operas, he prefers not 
to talk about. He considers “Manon Les- 
caut” his first serious work. The first 
two are but studies. 

Mr. Puccini expressed the belief that 
Strauss’s “Salome” is one of the greatest 


of modern operas. 
A question was asked in relation to 
English productions of his works. 


_ “I don’t know how my operas sound 
in English. I hope to hear ‘Butterfly’ 
given later. I am grateful to both the 


American and the English public, however, 
for the interest they have shown in my 
work.” Just at this time the bellboy en- 
tered with a card for “Mr. Rossini,” 

“Poor man, he’s dead,” murmured 
Charles Henry Meltzer, who was present. 

The composer looked at the card. “I’m 
a very different person,” he declared. 





Famous Organist ee . 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. -Edward F. 
Howe, a well-known ola and organ- 
ist, is dead of heart disease, induced by a 
severe attack of pneumonia 


b | ERNEST URCHS, Business Manager 
§ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
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NEW MUSIC BY THE 
RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘“Antar’’ 
and Sibelius Overture 
Performed. 


New Russian music received a hearing 
at the concert of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Thursday evening of last week, 
in Carnegie Hall. Modest Altschuler and 
his men did their best to interpret these 
works adequately, and the failure to ob- 
tain gratifying results may be attributed 
to the contents of the programme, rather 
than to the playing of the musicians, 

The most important number on the pro- 





gramme was  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 2, “Antar.” [his work 1s 
based upon a legend by Senkowsky, and 


although it contains many bright and me- 
lodic parts, there is a vagueness and lack 
of reality about it that was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the auditors. According to 
the common acceptance of the term “sym- 
phony,” this work hardly satisfies the 
definition. The thematic material lacks 
substance and the orchestration, while 
elaborate, is not sufficiently colorful to 
compensate this shortcoming. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff has written much that has a 
stronger appeal than his “Antar” ‘sym- 
phony. 

The Sibelius overture, “Karelia,” was 
another offering that failed to make a 
deep impression. It, too, had redeeming 
features which should not be overlooked. 
A delightful melody runs through the 
work and it is cleverly scored. 

Ivan Altschevsky, one of Mr. 
stein’s tenors, was the soloist. 
in Russian a _ recitative and 


Hammer- 
He sang 
aria from 


3orodin’s opera “Prince Igor,” an aria 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sudko,” a song 
by Cui and a serenade from Rachmani- 
noff’'s “Aleko.” He was enthusiastically 
greeted. Mr. Altschevsky played his own 
accompaniments on the piano and in this 
capacity he was more successful than in 
his singing. His voice is singularly thin 


and metallic and his singing was hardly up 


to the standard he has established in his 
local operatic performances. 

The orchestra played several more 
smaller compositions; a march from the 
same opera of “Prince Igor,” a “hopak” 
by Mussorgski, and a “trepak” by Rubin- 
stein, and, finally,'a polonaise by Bubick. 


MANACEMENT 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Pittsburg Orchestra 
Russian Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
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TWO REVIVALS AT 
THE MANHATTAN 


Hammerstein’s Patrons Hear 
Operas by Meyerbeer 
and Rossini. 


ONE WEEK AT THE 
MANHATTAN 





Mmes. 


Wednesday, Jan. 16—‘‘ Don Giovanni”; 
Bonci, 


Russ, Donalda. Lejeune; MM. 
Renaud, Gilibert, Brag. 


Friday. Jan. 18—*‘Les Huguenots”’; Mmes. Russ, 


Pinkert, de Cisneros, Zaccaria: MM. Bassi, 
Arimondi, Ancona, Seveilhac, Venturini. 
Saturday, Jan. 19—Matinee—Traviata.” Mmes. 
Melba, Zaccaria, Severina; MM. Bassi 

Ancona, Gilibert. 

Evening—“ Il Trovatore’’; Mmes. Russ, de 
Cisneros; MM. Dalmores, Seveilhac, 
Mugnoz. 

Monday, Jan. 21— “Il Barbiere di Siviglia;” 


Mmes. Pinkert, Trentini; MM. Bonci, An- 
cona, Arimondi, Gilibert. Venturini. 


Wednesday, Jan. 23— ‘‘Les Huguenots.”’ 











Mr. Hammerstein brought the num- 
ber of his productions at the Manhattan 
Opera House up to ten on Friday of 
last week, when Meyerbeer’s “Les 
Huguenots,” as sung in Italian by a 
well-balanced company under the direc- 
tion of a master conductor, made the 


most effective appeal for restoration to 
popular favor in New York that it has 
made in years. 

The real star of the performance was 
Mr. Campanini, under whose baton the 
orchestra played with fine vigor and a 
wealth of tonal coloring; the chorus 
sang with alertness and enthusiasm and 
the principals seemed inspired to put 
forward their best efforts. The staging 
was elaborate, albeit the dazzling color 
scheme of scenery and costumes was 
not very restful to the eye. The ballet 
in the second act was, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory feature of the even- 
ing, but Mlle. Dazie’s artistic dancing 
in the following act more than atoned 
for it. 


As Urbano, Mme. de Cisneros ap- 
peared to better advantage than on any 
previous occasion this season. Her 


voice showed more flexibility than in 
the other réles she has sung, while her 
acting was easy and graceful. Mme. 
Russ sang at times with power and 
brilliancy; at other times her work was 
marred by unsteadiness of tone. Mme. 
Pinkert was fully equal to the airy em- 
broidery of the Margherita de Valois 
music. 

Mr. Bassi sang Raoul with heroic 
fervor, while Mr. Arimondi’s Marcel 
was, both vocally and dramatically, one 
of the best impersonations yet pre- 
sented at the Manhattan. The other 
roles were all in competent hands. 

On Saturday afternoon an overflow- 
ing house again greeted Mme. Melba in 
“La Traviata.” 

The long-promised revival of Ros- 
sini’s “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” material- 
ized on Monday evening, with Mme. 
Pinkert as Rosina and Mr. Bonci as 
Conte d’Almaviva. The performance 
was carried through in a sprightly man- 
ner and pleased a large audience. 

Mme. Pinkert gave an amazing dis- 
play of vocal fireworks, especially in 
the music lesson scene, in which she 
interpolated the waltz song from Gou- 
nod’s “Mireille” and the aria from 
David’s “La Perle du Brisil,” beloved of 
all colorature sopranos, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Emma Trentini Evolves Original 
Ideas on English Orthography 


If Fritzi Scheff can trace any of her 
success to the name that Paderewski once 
affixed to her, Emma Trentini, of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, should consider it a 
good omen that she, too, has been dubbed 
a “little devil,” and by no less distinguished 
a personage than Mme. Melba. 

The petite Frasquita in “Carmen,” who 
manages to monopolize the attention of the 
audience from the instant she appears on 
the stage, is the pet of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
She has a consuming ambition 


company. 
to be able to speak English fluently, and to 
that end all her leisure time, and, inciden- 


tally, much of that of the other people at 
the new opera house, is occupied in per- 
sistent efforts to increase her vocabulary. 

No one about the building is exempt 
from duty as English tutor to Miss Tren- 
tini. Her spelling is decidedly original and 
would interest all champions of phonetic 
orthography, even though it might fail to 
convince them, as indicating the possibili- 
ties of that system from an Italian’s stand- 
point. Such expressions as “Ai am plized 
to mit iu,” “Ai uil ritorne” and “Ai laike 
iu veri much,” convey little meaning as 
they. appear in black and white, but when 
Miss Trentini pronounces them it is not 
difficult to recognize “I am pleased to meet 
you,” “I will return” and “I like you very 
much.” A few days ago, after much men- 
tal effort, she wrote, “Mme. Melba aske 
mi chu,” which was found to be intended 
for a statement of the fact that Melba had 
invited her to dinner. 

Hammerstein’s “little devil” is twenty- 
four years old, and has been on the stage 
for over four years, appearing at La Scala, 
Covent Garden and in Portugal and Egypt. 


Mr. Bonci gave, as usual, a delightful 


exhibitio n of the finest vocal art. Mr. 
Gilibert’s Dr. Bartolo was a_ classic 
portrayal of that buffo réle and Mme. 


as Bertha, though not as much 
at home as in other parts, in which she 
has appeared, sang pleasingly. Mr. 
Mugnoz’s’ Basilio was uneven. The 
singer revealed a keen sense of humor, 
but indulged too frequently in crude 
exaggeration. 

In the audience there were three hun- 
dred members of the Arion Society. 


Trentini 





CRITIC COMMITS SUICIDE. 





Former Music Reviewer of Chicago, 
Despondent Over Ill Health. 


Jan. 22.—Harry Falkenau, a 
former well-known music critic of ‘Chi- 
cago, committed suicide yesterday at his 
home in Coloma, Mich., a few miles from 
St. Joseph: He had been despondent for 
some time on account of ill health. Mr. 
Falkenau was born at Bergen, N. J., fifty 
years ago. He received a collegiate edu- 
cation in the East, and he also devoted 
much of his time to the study of music. 
Soon after leaving college he entered upon 
a journalistic career, and was successful 
as a music and dramatic critic. He held 
the position of musical critic on the old 
Chicago “Herald,” and was employed in 
a similar capacity on the San Francisco 
“Examiner.” Through his writings he was 
well known to music lovers and artists. 


CHICAGO, 





“For goodness sake, what’s that noise?” 

“The girl next door is having her voice 
cultivated.” 

“Huh! Apparently the process of culti- 
vation has reached the harrowing season.’ 
—Philadelphia “Ledger.” 


=— 








EMMA ‘TRENTINI 
The “Little Devil” of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Opera Company 
She has all the genuine naiveté of a child, 
and has made many friends during the few 
weeks she has been in this country. 
“T like my part in ‘Carmen’ and the one 


I play in ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’,” she said, the 
other day in her dressing room, “but, ah, 
I do not like to play the old woman part 
in the ‘Barbiere di Seviglia.’ It is the gay 
parts I like to play—not serious. Some 
people seem to think you have to be big 
and fat and nearly forty to be a grand 
opera singer; I don’t believe that, do you?” 


VOCAL TEACHERS IN 
WEEKLY MEETING 


National Association Membership List 
Steadily Increasing—Some 
**Quack’’ Methods. 


The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing held its weekly meeting on Tues- 
day last with an increased attendance of 
members. Several letters assuring support 
of prominent teachers were read, and the 
members present unanimously voted to do 
their utmost to obtain State legislation, 
which will insure the protection of the 
competent and conscientious teacher, and 
at the same time purge the ranks of the 
profession from those pretenders who ruin 
sO many promising voices by the incom- 
petency of their methods. 

Considerable amusement was caused by 
the teachers present comparing notes about 
the various “fake” tricks employed by 
charlatans to mystify their patrons. One 
“professor” was quoted as insisting upon 
his pupil swallowing two ounces of olive 
oil every day, in order, probably, to obtain 
greater unction in the tone. 

The special course of instruction is now 
being. held by the association for the 
preparation of teachers who are qualifying 
for the association certificates of compe- 
tency to be awarded at the next June ex- 
amination. 

Some interesting lectures on breathing, 
voice production, classifying of voices, and 
the general principles of the art of singing, 
were delivered by Mme. Anna E. Ziegler 
and Dr, Arthur de Guichard. The meeting 
was held at the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, No. 163 West Forty-ninth street. 
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~ SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


Many Interesting Novelties 
on Programme of Polish 
Compositions. 


A programme of unique interest, in that 
it was devoted entirely to the works of 
Polish composers, was presented by Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, the distinguished pianist, 
at his first recital this season at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, when Matja von Niessen-Stone, 
whose refined art has won her many 
staunch admirers, and Alwin Schroeder, 
the ’cellist, lent valuable assistance. 


The programme opened with Mr. Sto- 
jowski’s sonata in A major, Op. 18, for 
piano and ’cello, which was played by the 
composer and Mr. Schroeder in a manner 
that revealed its many beauties to the 
best advantage. The thematic material of 
the, sonata is of marked originality 
throughout; the flowing melody of the an- 
dante is especially poetic and ingratiating. 
The same graceful style and felicity of 
expression characterize Mr. Stojowski’s 
two songs, “Plure mon ame” and “Pour- 
quoi te cueillir,” which Mme. von Niessen- 
Stone sang with fine effect, and his “Chant 
d'Amour” and mazurka for piano, which 
were included in his last group of solos. 

On this occasion Mr, Stojowski gave the 
first public performance of a set of varia- 
tions and fugue in E flat minor, Op. 23 
by Paderewski. The composition, whi 
proved to be interesting in conception and 
construction, was played with imposing 
breadth and authority and command of 
pianistic resources. He also gave Mosz- 
kowski’s “Cracovienne” and  Zelenski’s 
“Humoresque” with grace and finesse. 

In addition to Mr. Stojowski’s songs 
Mme. von Niessen-Stone contributed Ze- 
lenski’s “Triste Chanson” and “Incerti- 
tude” and Paderewski’s “Le Ciel est trés 
bas” and “L’ennemie.” Her warm, full 
voice and her musical intelligence and sin- 
cerity as evinced in her illuminative in- 
terpretations again made a profound im- 
pression. She was compelled to repeat 
Stojowski’s “Pourquoi te cueillir’ and the 
first of the Paderewski songs. 








ARTISTS FOR OCEAN GROVE. 





Mme. Eames and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink Engaged for Summer Concerts. 


Tali Esen Morgan, director of music at 
Ocean Grove, has closed contracts in New 
York for the appearance of Mme. Eames 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink at the Ocean 
Grove auditorium during the coming Sum- 
mer. Mme. Eames will sing about the 15th 


of July and Mme. Schumann-Heink in 
August. Mme, Lillian Nordica has also 
promised a date, and efforts are being 
made to secure Mme. Sembrich. 

Among the other special attractions for 
next Summer will be the Marine Band of 
Washington of eighty musicians. 

Mr. Morgan says it is not likely that 
any of the great oratorios will be given 
the coming Summer, but his plans include 
one of the national artists for each week, 
and three or four low-priced miscellaneous 
concerts. 





Emil Sauer was recently appointed court 
pianist to the Queen of Roumania, and was 
decorated with the Roumanian Jubilee 
Medal of Charles I. 





Piano Teachers 
and Musicians 


Cannot fail to appreciate the great aid 
to the performer of the Strauch Lost 
Motion Attachment, which absolutely 
eliminates all lost motion when the soft 
pedal is used. 

This important improvement, invented 
and perfected by Strauch Bros., is con- 
ceded to be the Most Successful Device 
of the kind, and is now incorporated in 


STRAUCH BROS.’ 
PIANO ACTIONS 


exclusively, and forms an additional 
reason why these actions are preferred by 
skilled musicians. 

Insist on having a Strauch Action in the 
piano you buy, and you will get the finest 
tone effects. 

(Look for the name on the action rail) 


STRAUCH BROS., 


30 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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BRINGING 


Settlement School Offers 
Many Advantages to Poor 
Children 


I had been surprised at the piano play- 
ing of one of “my children” in a down- 
town East Side school. 

“Where did you learn to play so well, 
Rebecca?” A chorus of interested voices 
immediately sang out. “Teacher, she 
learns in the Music School Settlement,” 
with the rising inflection peculiar to chil 
dren of that neighborhood. 

The conjunction of words caught my at- 
tention. “And do they teach you free of 
charge?” A hoot of derision followed. 
“Naw, you has to pay 20 cents for a whole 








hour. But you kin take a half hour for 
ten cents. Me sister goes dere,” piped a 
dirty little urchin. “She only takes a 


half hour, but she goes every day and plays 
a half hour for five cents.” 

“You mean she practices.” 

“Sure. We ain’t got no pianner. Esther 
Feldstein, now, she learnt so good on the 
violin she learns the new ones.” 

“Rebecca, will you take me there some 
day, when you have a lesson?” 

Accordingly, on the following afternoon, 
Rebecca, arrayed in a bright green coat, 
and with a newspaper parcel solicitously 
borne under one arm, piloted me between 
rows of push-carts, and past windows gay 
or dingy, as the case might be, with wares 
of doubtful constitution or age, to the 
two brick houses bearing the legend, “Mu- 
sic School Settlement.” 

As I waited in the pretty little recep- 
tion room for the head worker, who was to 
show ‘me about the building, a young girl 
informed the librarian that “Mr. Mannes 
would like his tea.” Just then the head 
worker entered and explained: “Mr. 
Mannes is our violin principal and also 
conducts the orchestra class,” strains of 
whose playing had been entertaining me 
during the few minutes’ wait. 

We started on our tour of inspection 
with the library, where is kept a large 
collection of the best music, which may be 
borrowed by the students. Descending to 
the basement, my guide showed me a 
room fitted with table, chairs and a desk, 
at which was seated a fair-haired girl who 
received the admission tickets which the 
children had to deposit. There were some 


NEW HEADS OF PARIS OPERA. 





M. Messager, the Composer, and M. 
Broussana Succeed M. Gaillard. 


Paris, Jan. 19—M. Broussana, director 
of the Municipal Theatre at Lyons, and 
M. Messager, the composer, have been ap- 
pointed joint directors of the Paris Opera 
House, succeeding M. Gaillard. 

M. Gaillard had been director of the 
Paris Opera for over ten years. He was 
formerly a great baritone. For a part of 
the time he has been assisted by Victor 
Capoul, the tenor. It is a rule that the 
directors shall be changed after a certain 
term. 

Messager is well known in America 
through his opera, “Veronique.” Besides 
this opera he composed “The Little Mich- 
us” and “La Basoche.” He has been 
conductor of the orchestra at the Opéra 
Comique. 





Louise Ormsby to Sing in Denver. 


Louise Ormsby, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” with the Trinity choir and Deurer 
Orchestra, in Denver, Col., February 2r. 
Miss Ormsby, last week, substituted for 
Shanna Cumming in Lancaster, Pa.. win- 
ing a decided success. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


THE HOMES OF NEW YORK’S EAST SIDE 


Music School Settlement in Third Street, New York. 


five Or six boys and girls in the room at 
the time waiting their turn for lessons. 

“Is the attendance regular?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; as a general thing. If a 
child is absent from one lesson and pre- 
sents a suitable excuse, he may take it 
at some other time: but if he is absent 
from three consecutive lessons, his place 
is liable to be filled. We have about 
three hundred and thirty students who take 
two lessons a week. They may take either 
a half hour for ten cents, or a whole 
hour for twenty cents, in piano, violin, 
‘cello or harmony.” 


DR. NEITZEL IN BROOKLYN. 


Pianist and Lecturer Gives Interesting 
Talk on ‘‘ Salome.’’ 

Dr. Otto Neitzel, pianist, composer and 
music critic, gave an explanatory and in- 
terpretative recital on Richard Strauss’s 
opera, “Salome,” at Association Hall, 
srooklyn, on Friday evening of last week, 
under Institute auspices. 

Dr. Neitzel reviewed the story of the 
opera and then illustrated on the piano the 
themes employed by the composer. What 
Dr. Neitzel termed “Fragments” at the 
close proved to be an interesting per- 
formance of some of the “gems” of the 
opera, “The Allurement of Narraboth,” 
“Herode’s Solicitations,” “Salome’s Love,” 
“Jochanaan’s Warning,” “The Dance of the 
Seven Veils,” and “The Death Sentence of 
Jochanaan” and “Salome’s Glorification.” 





Manhattan Sunday Concert. 


Mr. Hammerstein’s chief performer at 
the Saturday night concert was Miecio 
Horzowski, who played Beethoven’s con- 
certo in C major with the orchestra and 
some Chopin and Liszt. Altchevsky sang 
the cavatina from “Romeo et Juliette.” 
Mme. Arba, Mme. Donalda and Paul Se 
veilhac were the other singers and Ta- 
nara conducted. 


A room of the same size we had just 
left, across the hallway, was prettily fur- 
nished as a dining-room in the “Mission” 
style and was, my guide told me, for the 
use of the resident workers. 

Beyond this room is the lavatory in 
which, besides the usual basins with hot 
and cold water, there are shower baths 
to be used in Summer. “The children 
come here, although there are no lessons 
given in Summer. Yes, indeed; there is a 
decided social side to the work. Each one 
of the resident workers conducts a social 
club. 


SARASATE TO WED. 


Report That Violinist is Engaged to 
Marry American Girl. 

Bertin, Jan. 21.—Pablo Sarasate, the 
violinist, is going to surprise his many 
friends and admirers with the announce- 
ment that he is betrothed, according to 
local gossip. The bride-elect is an Amer- 
ican, the beautiful eighteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of a millionaire named Patterson. 

The couple met at Biarritz, and the Yan- 
kee girl accomplished a task which was 
too difficult for many other women who 
have tried the same thing—she conquered 
the bachelor of almost sixty-three years. 
He was born in Pamplona, Spain, March 
10, 1844. 

Sarasate will finish his proposed tour 
through Austria and Egypt, and then, it 
is said, will devote his time to his bride. 


Lhévinne a Sensation in Columbus. 

CotumsBus, O., Jan. 21.—The greatest 
sensation in Columbus in many years was 
caused by Josef Lhévinne at his concert in 
Memorial Hall. The customary indiffer- 
ence manifested by local concert audiences 
was not in evidence and Lhévinne’s ab- 
solute superiority over any pianist heard 
here in recent years created the wildest 
enthusiasm. 
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Lessons Given for Ten Cents 
a Half Hour by Efficient 
Teachers 


Mounting two flights of stairs, we 
reached the piano class-rooms, in most of 
which lessons were in progress. The open- 
ing of a door disclosed a dozen faces, 
eager, interested, totally absorbed in 
watching the explanation of some problem 


in harmony. 

A glass case, filled with diminutive vio- 
lins, in the hallway of the third story, 
prompted the question: “Do you also 
furnish the instruments?” 

“No; not usually. The children gen- 
erally have. their own. But sometimes we 
lend violins until the children can get in- 
struments of their own, This floor is de- 
voted to the violin class rooms, and five 
rooms which the five resident workers 
have reserved for themselves.” 

“How did this idea originate?” 

“Miss Wagner, the associate principal 
in the violin department, started it ten 
years ago on a small scale. Prominent 
musicians and society women were inter- 
ested, and three years ago purchased these 
two houses. The school is under the di 
rection of Thomas Tappen. We have a 
staff of twenty-two salaried teachers, thirty 
volunteer teachers and twenty-six pupil 
teachers. Oh, yes, they receive a com- 
pensation for their services. Yes, they 
are very young. We receive no students 
of more than twenty years of age. The 
average age of the pupil teachers is about 
nineteen years. The school is maintained 
in. a variety of ways. Naturally many 
wealthy patrons of music, as well as mu- 
sicians, take a great interest in the work. 
Six founders subscribed a thousand dol- 
lars or more, seven patrons, five hundred 
dollars, fifteen life members, two hundred 
and fifty dollars, nine patrons subscribe 
one hundred dollars annually, while fifty- 
one associate life members have at various 
times contributed the sum of one hundred 
dollars each. 

“Then there are about ninety who sub- 
scribe twenty-five dollars annually, and 
about the same number giving five dollars, 
besides those who send music, concert 
tickets, and donations for special purposes, 
such as fresh air work, teachers’ salaries, 
musical library, scholarships, etc. Oh, yes; 
there are twenty-six scholarships. The 
work is delightful and exceedingly gratify- 
ing, as many of the children have talent of 
a high order.” E. L. 


ORIGINAL ANALYTICAL RECITAL. 





Each Page of Score Exhibited as Concert 
of Knapp String Quartette. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 23.—A departure from the 
usual method of presenting a recital of 
chamber music was made by the Knapp 
String Quartette of the Northwestern 
University School of Music of Evanston, 
Ill., at its concert yesterday at Cable Hall. 

For the better comprehension of the 
works given, each page of the score, while 
being performed, was projected on a 
screen. In this way were considered the 
variations from Haydn’s “Kaiser” Quar- 
tette, variations upon the theme “Death and 
the Maiden” from Schubert’s Quartette in 
D minor and the theme and variations from 
Jeethoven’s Quartette, Op.. 18, No. 5, 
which was afterward given in its entirety. 
Sinigaglia’s concert étude for string quar- 
tette was also rendered. 





Here is a good story about Brahms: 
His friend, the poet Mosenthal, once com- 
plained that he took his art too seriously. 
On Brahms expressing the opinion that he 
was sometimes in a joyful mood, Mosen- 
thal retorted: “I agree with you. When 
you are in a right merry mood then you 
sing, “The grave is my delight.’” 


CHICKERING HALL, BOSTON 


SUNDAY CHAMBER CONCERTS 


Organized by Chickering & Sons, under the direction 
of Mr. H. G. TUCKER, Season 1906-7 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3.30 
Second Series of Six Concerts, Jan 13 to Feb. 17, 
inclusive 
Season tickets, $2.50 each, on sale at the box office 
Three-fourths of the total receipts will be given to 
the Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 
Organizations and artists assisting 

The Adamowski Trio, The Boston Symphony Quartet , 
The Olive Mead Quartet, Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, Prof, 
Willy Hess, Ernst Perabo, George Proctor, H. G. Tucker, 
Alice Robbins Cole, Alwin Schroeder, and The Madrigal 
Club, composed of the following numbers; Sopranos, Miss 
Anuie Estelle Hollis, Mrs. Gertrude 8S. Holt, Mrs. Blanche 
M. Kilduff, Miss Teresa Mahoney. Mrs. Gertrude Miller 
Woodruff, Miss Jeanette Belle Ellis; contraltos, Mra. 
Louise Brace Brooks, Mra. Bertha Cushing Child, Miss 
Adelaide Griggs, Mies Celestine Cornelison. Miss Abbie 
Nickerson; tenors, Brace Hobbs, Thomas Johnson, Robert 
Martin.George J.Parker, Heinrich Schurmann;: basses, D.M. 
Babcock, W.B. Phillips, Clarence H. Wilson, L. B. Merrill, 
Geo. H. oods. 
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PLANS GOMPLETE FO 
CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 


Emil Paur and A. S. Vogt 
Prepare for Two 
Concerts. 


PirrsBurG, Jan. 21.—A distinguished mu- 
sical enterprise, to which both Canada and 
the United States will contribute, will cul- 
minate in two concerts, to be given on the 
evenings of February 12 and 13, in New 
York, by the Pittsburg Orchestra, under 
the direction of Emil Paur, and the Men- 
delssohn Choir, of Toronto, under the dr 
rection of A. S. Vogt. These concerts 
will have the special sympathy of several 
social elements, besides the general music- 
loving public; Canadians resident in New 
York, persons particularly interested in the 
choral art and cognizant of the fact that 


the Mendelssohn Choir is the best drilled 
and voiced chorus in North America, and 
regular concert-goers that recall with oe 
sure the periods when Mr. Paur visite 
New York as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and, later, was conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society and of Ger- 
man opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Pittsburg has had a permanent symphony 
orchestra for twelve years. Its home 1s 
in one wing of the beautiful new Carnegie 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Schenley 
Park, which will be completed in the Sprin 
and is to be dedicated to public use with 
elaborate ceremony. The orchestra gives 
fifteen pairs of concerts in Pittsburg each 
season and makes extensive tours. It has 
long been the most influential factor in 
developing the love of music in Canada, 
and its annual visits to the chief Canadian 
cities are community occasions of import. 

In Toronto, the orchestra is held in the 
same affection as the pride of musical Can- 
ada—the Mendelssohn Choir—and yearly 
gives, in co-operation with the chorus, a 
festival week of concerts. These concerts 
will be given this season in the week of 
February 3. On the following Monday, the 
orchestra and the choir will go together 
to Buffalo and give one concert, and then 
will continue on to New York for the 
concerts on the two succeeding evenings. 

The principal feature of the programmes 
will be the ninth (choral) symphony of 
Beethoven, conducted by Mr. Paur. The 
solo quartette will be composed of Mrs. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Janet Spencer, 
George Hamlin and Herbert Witherspoon. 
These singers also will participate in the 
performance of the ninth symphony at To- 
ronto, This, the greatest of choral-orches- 
tral works, will be heard at the first of the 
two New York concerts. The programme 
will be completed with miscellaneous num- 
bers by the chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Vogt. 

On the second evening, Mr. Paur will 
appear as pianist for the first time in New 
York. He will play Busoni’s ernggenent 
for piano and orchestra of Liszt’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody.” Mr. Paur is in his third year 
as conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
and, since he resigned his European en- 
gagements to take this post, he has devoted 
more attention to the piano than at any 
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previous term in his career, though he 
always has been able to parallel his orches- 
tral work with the practice of the art of 
the piano virtuoso. , 

Besides Mr. Paur’s appearance as soloist, 
the programme for the second concert will 
include further representation of works in 
the repertories of the orchestra ‘and the 
chorus. 


KREMSER CONDUCTS 
CELEBRATED CHORUS 


Austrian Composer Coming to This Coun- 
try With the Maennerchor of 
Vienna. 


MusicaAL AMERICA has just received the 
accompanying picture of Edward Krem- 
ser, the conductor of the Vienna Manner- 
gesang Verein, which is to come to this 
country in April for a five weeks’ tour. 











EDWARD KREMSER 
Distinguished Conductor of Vienna’s Famous 
Male Chorus 


Mr. Kremser, who was born in Vienna 
in 1838, has filled his present position with 
the Austrian capital’s celebrated Manner- 
chor since 1869. During that time the 
society has steadily developed its capabil- 
ities and raised its standard until it now 
occupies a unique position among the male 
choruses of Europe. 

Mr. Kremser has attained considerable 
distinction also as a composer of operettas, 
part songs and piano morceaux. His set- 
tings of six old Dutch folksongs are es- 
pecially popular. 





London is running Berlin a close race 
in the number of concerts. In four halls 
—Albert, Bechstein, A*olian, and Stein- 
way—the number given last year was 
over 850, and the total number for the 
whole city was about 1,400, or an aver- 
age of twenty-seven concerts a week for 
the whole year. At one of the halls 
seventy-one concerts were given between 
January and April, a period in which, not 
sO many years ago, practically no music 
at all was to be heard in London. And 
yet the musicians are not happy. But 
the owners of halls and the managers 
are—at least, one may presume so.—New 
York “Evening Post.” 
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What the Gossips Say 











In his “Famous American Songs” Gus- 
tav Kobbé describes how the “Suwanee 
River” came to be immortalized in song 
by Stephen Foster. : 

One day, in 1851, Foster entered his 
brother Morrison’s office in Pittsburg. 
“Morrison,” he said, “I’ve got a new song, 
and I want the name of some Southerg 
river in two syllables to use in it.” 

His brother suggested Yazoo. That 
would not do. Then Peedee. Foster 
would not have it. Morrison then took 
down an atlas from his shelf and opened 
it on his desk at the map of the United 
States. Together the two brothers looked 
over it. At last Morrison’s finger stopped 
at a little river in Florida. 

“That’s it! That’s it!” Foster exclaimed 
‘delightedly. “Now listen.” He hastily 
scribbled a word on a piece of paper he 
had in his hand, and then read to his 
brother the lines beginning, “’Way down 
upon de Suwanee Ribber.” 

The song has placed a halo of senti- 
ment over the Suwanee, with the result 
that most people who see it are disap- 
pointed, ’Tis the river of song, and best 
viewed through the delicate mist of music. 


* * * 
It is well known that Beethoven’s 
humor was rather of the grim kind, re- 


sembling more the satire of Carlyle than 
anything else. 

The composer’s brother had a little 
property of his own and was quite proud 
of it. One day he called on Beethoven 
and left a card inscribed “Johann Van 
Beethoven, Land Proprietor.” Next day 
he had it returned to him with this writ- 
ten on the back. “L. Van Beethoven, 
3rain Proprietor.” 


x * * 


A new problem is confronting Oscar 
Hammerstein, how to give Mme. Melba a 
sufficiently. wintry atmosphere in her dress- 
ing room and on the stage of the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. Mme. Melba is a “fresh 
air fiend.” When she announced to the 
impresario that she could not sing unless 
the opera house was cooler, she said, 
“Mr. Hammerstein surrounded me _ with 
too much comfort. I positively stifle in 
overheated rooms. I have never been so 
comfortably situated as to dressing room 
and personal comforts as at the Manhat 
tan Opera House, but this too much heat 
question troubles me everywhere I go.” 
Herr Oscar is still musing over the accusa- 
tion that he has been giving Mme. Melba 
too much hot air. 

x * x 


A company of young American tourists 
visited the home of Beethoven in Bonn, 
and were unrestrained in their expressions 
of wonder, admiration and approval of the 
room where the master had lived and 
worked, says “Youth’s Companion.” They 
asked many questions about Beethoven, and 
finally one young lady seated herself at his 
piano and proceeded, with true American 
confidence, to play the “Moonlight Sonata,” 
Beethoven’s own work, in his own room, 
on his own piano. Such an _ interesting 
combination ! 

The old caretaker stood there, stern and 
silent. When the performance was over 
the young lady turned to the old man and 
said: 

“I suppose many 


musicians have been 
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here, and have played on this instrument?” 

“Paderewski was here last year, 
madam——” 

“Ah!” she sighed. 

“But,” continued the faithful guardian, 
“when some one urged him to play on Bee- 
thoven’s piano, he said, ‘No, I am not 
worthy!’ ” 

a 


“Salome” is already a back number, 
writes Henry T. Finck, in the “Evening 
Post.” The latest composition of Rich- 
ard Strauss is a “Bardenchor” for three 
choirs and two orchestras. Note the in- 
genuity of this composer. Had he writ- 
ten his new piece for one choir and one 
orchestra, it would not have been likely 
to be talked about nearly as much as it 
will be in the shape he has chosen. Next 
time he will probably write for four 
choirs and three orchestras—the more 
the merrier, if you want to hide your 
lack of melodies and create “a new art.” 
Now, there is only one way of dealing 
with such a fellow. Reger, Mahler, 
Weingartner, and all the other German 
composers of the day must run him a 
race. Reger could easily write a piece 
for seven choirs and thirteen orches- 
tras; that would leave Strauss quite in 
the lurch and at a loss what to do next. 
It might, in fact, completely checkmate 
and discourage him; and what a blessing 
that would be! 





Massenet Describes His Flight. 


In the Paris “Figaro” René Lara gives 
the result of an interview with Massenet. 
whose opera, “Ariane,” is the talk of the 
French capital. The eminent composer was 
found in a salon overflowing with roses and 
other flowers. He is usually attired, in the 
morning, in a red robe, but on this occa- 
sion he was clothed in ordinary black gar- 
ments, as he was about to rehearse his 
Werther with a young soprano from the 
Conservatoire. Asked whether it was true 
that he had fled from Paris on the night of 
the first performance of “Ariane,” he said 
he had, because the excitement of a pre- 
miére was bad for his heart. He was 
roaming in the woods when he met a hun- 
ter, who told him of the great success of 
his opera, so he hastened back to Paris to 
find his room choked with flowers, “as if 
for a funeral.” He had spent three years 
and eight months on the score of that 
opera; and he had all the music worked out 
in his head, he said, before he began to 
put it on paper. Some of the melodies had 
come to him in the excitement of first hear- 
ing Mendes read the poem on which it is 
based. “But ‘Ariane’ is already an old 
story for me,” he added. He is altogether 
occupied with a new opera, “Thérése,” of 
which the vocal score is already completed, 
and only the orchestration remains to be 
done. When asked how many letters he 
had received relating to “Ariane,” he said, 
“Twelve hundred; and I have answered 
them all.” 





Changes at McGill Conservatorium. 


MONTREAL, Jan. 22.—Rumors have been 
spreading for some time regarding a re- 
organization of the staff and curriculum 
of the McGill University Conservatorium 
of Music. These have now taken definite 
shape, for at the last meeting of the Board 
of Governors, presided over by Lord 
Strathcona, it was decided to establish a 
course of studies leading to degrees under 
the university’s supervision. 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE?S 
BUFFALO DEBUT 


Russian Pianist’s Remarkable 
Success at Recital in 
Bison City. 

BuFFALo, Jan. 22.—Josef Lhévinne, the 
famous Russian pianist, made his first ap- 
pearance in this city Saturday evening and 
won a distinct triumph. 

The reports of his remarkable virtuosity 
which had reached this city, were suffici- 
ent to draw a large audience to Conven- 
tion Hall, an audience which was pre- 
pared to receive the pianist with enthusi 
asm, and which was justified in its cor- 
diality. 

The exquisite tenderness and delicacy 
‘of the first movement of 
“Moonlight Sonata” 
hearers. The power and passion of the 
last movement roused them to a storm 
of applause. 

3uffalo has never heard a pianist with 
a more wonderful technique. It is as- 
tounding. In passages of power he is a 
giant. A dainty bit, like Mendelssohn’s 
“Spinning Song,” is as light as thistle 
down under the magic of his fingers. The 
Brahms variations on a theme by Paga- 
nini thundered forth a very cataract of 
sound. In contrast to this came a group 
of Chopin numbers, with their wealth of 
sentiment and caprice, a “Barcarole,” the 
“Ballade” in F major and three études 
were delightfully rendered. 

Other numbers were Balakireff’s “L’Al 
ouette” and “Islamee,” Rubinstein’s “Ser- 


seethoven’s 
immediately won his 


enade” in D minor and Brahms’ “Inter- 
” T . 

mezzo,’ No. 1. As an encore piece, 

Mr. Lhévinne played Poloski’s “Marche 


Mignon.” 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN’S 
DAYTON RECITAL 
Ability and Personality of 


Virtuoso Win Favor of 
Audience. 





Young 


Dayton, O., Jan. 20.—A_ particularly 
musical audience attended the recital of 
Francis Macmillen last night and by its 
demonstrations of approval signified in 
unmistakable manner that the young vio- 
linist had gained its sympathies, 

The ease with which he mastered the 
most prodigious difficulties of technique 1s 
usually only achieved by the very few, and 
that, moreover, only in the later years of 
life. Mr. Macmillen is but twenty-one 
vears of age, but plays with a master’s 
forcefulness. His sense of rhythm is deep- 
seated; his tone, usually of great beauty, 
is distinctly individual. More than these 
are the fire and vitality which are the 
keynote to his temperament. 

His most popular selections were the 
Paganini Concerto, a Mozart “Rondo” and 
the famous Bach “Chaconne.” 

At the conclusion of the programme, the 
audience refused to leave until Mr. Mac 
millen had given an extra number. 





Frederick Bernhardt, a New York 
teacher of music, has asked the police to 
protect him from violence when he marries 
the girl with whom he fell in love during 
his musical studies abroad. His parents, 
it is said, object to the match. 


MUSICAL) AMERICA — 


Katharine Goodson Makes Her 
American Debut at The Hub 





KATHARINE GOODSON 
Brilliant Young English Pianiste Who was the Soloist at the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert Last Week 


Boston, Jan. 19.—A first appearance that 
will stand out in the records of the present 
musical season as one of its most note 
worthy features was the American début 
of the young English pianiste, Katherine 
Goodson, at the concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, yesterday afternoon. 
The audience was unusually cordial and 
appreciative, and expressed its opinion of 
the young artiste’s performance of the 
Grieg concerto in A minor by recalling her 
again and again. 

Miss Goodson proved to be a pianiste 
of pronounced individuality, with which 
she combines a rare degree of musicianly 
judgment and taste. Temperamental vital- 
ity and a wealth of simagination breathe 
through all her playing, but nothing is dis- 
torted, the proper focus of the work in 
hand as a whole is never disturbed. Tech- 
nically, she is finely equipped. She has 
a wide range of pianistic resources at com- 
mand, her fingers are fleet and accurate of 
aim, while her touch is invariably sympa 
thetic and significant. Her tone is broad 


and sonorous, crisp and sparkling or of 
velvety softness, as may be required. 

The Grieg concerto has long been a 
favorite with concert pianists, but Miss 
Goodson invested it with a new interest. 
The characteristic coloring of the opening 
movement was most successfully effected, 
an atmosphere of delicate poetry hovered 
over the second, while the third was 
played with inspiring dash and brilliancy 
and infectious abandon. Altogether, this 
well-balanced young English artiste opened 
her first American tour in a most aw- 
spicious manner. She emphatically de- 
served the applause that was accorded her. 

The orchestra’s numbers were Men- 
delssohn’s K Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture and Schubert’s symphony 
in C major. Press comments: 

*“Mme. Goodson, evidently in full sympathy with the 
Scandinavien spirit of the work, displayed not only 
a secure technique and a keen sense of rhythm, but 
vivacity, temperament and charm.’’—Boston 
“Herald.” 


* Barring a slight over-use of pedal the perfor- 
mance of the concerto was perfect. Every point 
was brought out clearly and there was no straining 
for undue effect, there were no liberties taken with 
the composer.’’—-8 »3toa © Advertiser.”’ 


~ CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
" MME, BUTTERFLY ” 


Henry W. Savage’s Company 
is Warmly Received in 
Western City. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 21.—The long cross-con- 
tinent tour of the Savage Grand Opera 
Company was inaugurated at the Illinois 
Theatre to-night when an audience that 
filled the playhouse to capacity gave a 
tremendous ovation to the Savage artists 
in Puccini’s “Madam Butterfly.” At the 
conclusion of the first act the enthusiasm 
was so intense that the singers were called 
before the curtain time after time. The 
audience was representative of the élite 
and musical sets of Chicago society, and 
the opening proved the most fashionable 
event of the season. 


The Savage artists who appeared to- 
night received flattering attention. Elza 
Szamosy as Madam Butterfly, Joseph 
Sheehan as Pinkerton, Winifred Goff as 
Sharpless, and Harriett Behnee as Susuki, 
received numerous curtain calls. 

After twenty-one performances in Chi- 
cago the Savage Grand Opera Company 


will visit Milwaukee, Duluth, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Butte, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Portland, 


San Francisco, Oakland, Salt Lake, Og- 
den, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, Sioux 
City and Lincoln, following which it will 
resume its tour of the Eastern cities, 
closing in Brooklyn. 





NOTED ARTISTS AT MUSICALE. 


Mme, Nordica and Mr. Gilibert Entertain 
Mrs. Alexander’s Guests. 


Mme. Lillian Nordica and Mr. Gilibert, 
basso of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
were the artists at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander last week, 
which proved to be the largest function 
of the kind that has been held in New 
York this season. 

Mme. Nordica sang 
tania’s Cradle,” Hammond’s “In the Month 
of May,” Webber’s “La Rose,” Gomez’s 
“Mia Piccerella,” Grieg’s “Im Kahn” and 
Schumann’s “Waldesgesprach.” Mr. Gili- 
bert’s numbers included Wagner’s “Ro- 
mance de 1|’Etoile,” Grieg’s “Je 1l’Aime,” 
Grétry’s “Air a danser” and songs by 
Debussy, Lalo and Weckerlin. Fauré’s 
duet, “Le Crucifix,” closed the programme. 


E. Romayne Simmons and A. Ray accom- 
panied, 


Lehmann’s “Ti- 





WILLIAM HIRSCHMANN HEARD 


Rising Young Baritone Sings at Musicale 
at the Pascal Institute. 


A musicale was given at the Pascal In- 
stitute, New York, last Saturday evening, 
under the direction of Mme. Anna Ziegler, 
when Miss Levenburg, soprano; William 
Hirschmann, baritone, and the Misses 
Wolf and Mosler, pianistes, supplied an in- 
teresting programme. Mme. Ziegler gave 
a happily worded address on the influence 
of music. 

Mr. Hirschmann’s numbers were Pin- 
suti’s “Bedouin Love Song,” Lloyd’s “A 
Year Ago,” Watson’s “Anchored” and the 
old English “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” in which he displayed a 
well-rounded, resonant voice and marked 
powers of expression. 
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(Cont nued from page 1) 

Carl Burrian, who created the part of 
Herod -in Dresden, interpreted the same 
role on this occasion. His performance 
showed that he was thoroughly acquainted 
with the requirements of the part. Mr. 
Von Rooy, as Jochanaan, displayed a son- 
orous voice, and his singing was one of 
the few satisfying features of the entire 
work. Other parts were taken by Marion 
Weed as Herodias, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Reiss, 
Mr. Journet, Mr. Muehlmann, Miss Jacoby 
and Mr. Blass. 

The story of “Salome,” as used by Oscar 
Wilde, departs materially from the scrip- 
tural version. Salome, escaping from the 
revels of the banquet hall, learns that 
Jochanaan is imprisoned in the cistern, and 
to satisfy her curiosity demands that Nar- 
raboth, one of her admirers, release the 
prisoner in order that she may see him. 
She is fascinated by Jochanaan, who re- 
pulses her, despite her plea for his love, 
accurses her and again descends into the 
cistern. Herod, Herodias and their fol- 
lowers then appear before the castle. 
Herod begs Salome to dance for: him, and, 
after securing the that she shall 
have Jochanaan’s head as a reward, she 
begins to work out her revenge in the 
“Dance of the Seven Veils.” Herod is 
then bound by his promise to have the 
prophet decapitated, and the audience soon 
sees the bloody head handed from the 


cistern to Salome, who goes into ecstasies 
over the gruesome object. Even Herod 
is shocked by the unnatural longing of 
Herodias’s daughter, and he finally com- 
mands that the guards kill Salome. 

As for the music itself, Strauss has used 
every means that his ingenious imagination 
could suggest to him to portray with ruth- 
less candor the emotions and passions of 
the principal characters. His. knowledge 
of the possibilities of the orchestra is amaz- 


promise 











ing, his powers in the matter of instru- 
mentation seem unlimited, his manner of 
expressing subtle shades of meaning is in- 
variably apt. He has used a tremendous 
canvas and has laid on the color in start- 
ling combinations with great, broad sweeps 
of the brush. The result is frequently 
powerful and compelling, but never inspir- 
ing. The work abounds in harsh, auda- 
cious dissonances that offend and repel the 
sensitive musical nature, though they are 
weirdly appropriate as fllustrative of the 
complex sensations and motives of the 
characters on the stage. 

The dominant note of the music is mor- 
bidness. It is unwholesome almost from 
beginning to end. To the lover of pure 
art who maintains that music has a mis- 
sion, and that its potent influence should 
be made to appeal to the best of which 
human nature is capable, it is a nauseating 
perversion. 

Under Alfred Hertz, who had spared 
himself no expense of energy during the 
long series of rehearsals necessary before 
the opera could be offered to the public, 
the orchestra performed its Herculean task 
in a manner worthy of the highest praise. 
It was a brilliant achievement. 

Nearly all of the principals in the Met- 
ropolitan company who did not appear in 
the regular performance contributed to a 
miscellaneous programme, which preceded 
“Salome.” The orchestra played the over- 
ture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, assisted by pupils of the 
Opera School, gave a selection from Gold- 
mark’s “Die K6onigin von Saba”; Mme. 
Fleischer-Edel, Bella Alten, Alois Burg- 
staller and Otto Goritz sang Beethoven’s 
quartette, “Mir ist so Wunderbar,” and 
other numbers were presented by Geraldine 
Farrar, Antonio Scotti, Mme. Lina Cava- 
lieri, Mme. Louise Homer, Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, Mme. Celestina Boninsegna, Riccar- 
do Stracciari, Mme. Marcella Sembrich and 
Enrico Caruso. 

Mr. Conried, who is ill at his home, was 
remembered by the members of his staff 
and all the employees of the company, who 
presented him with a magnificent bronze 
statue. 


FRICHOLSON™,, 
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What Critics Said About ‘‘Salome.’’ 


“If the presentation of such a story is 
ethically a crime, Richard Strauss’s music 
is wsthetically criminal—or, at least, ex- 
tremely coarse and ill-mannered, , His mu- 
sic often suggests a man who comes to a 
social reception unkempt, with hands un- 
washed, cigar in mouth, hat on, and who 
sits down and puts his feet on the table. 
No boor ever violated all the laws of eti- 
quette as Strauss violates all the laws of 
musical composition.”—New York “Even- 
ing Post.” 

“There is not a whiff of fresh and 
healthy air blowing through “Salome” ex- 
cept that which exhales from the cistern, 
the prison house of Jochanaan. Salome is 
the unspeakable; Herodias, though di- 
vested of her most pronounced historical 
attributes (she adjures her daughter not 
to dance, though she gloats over the re- 
venge which its brings to her), is a human 
hyena; Herod, a neurasthenic voluptuary.” 
—New York “Tribune.” 

“Setting aside for the moment the ques- 
tion whether the causation of nausea 
should be regarded as a laudable purpose 


for dramatic and musical art, it may be 
conceded that “Salome” is a creation of 
striking originality, of tremendous dra- 
matic. power, of irresistible musical ex- 
pressiveness and of marvelous technical 
construction. It demonstrates conclusively 
that in so far as technique and mastership 
in the treatment of operatic materials go 
Strauss is entitled to a place among the 
leaders and that his true field is not the 
concert hall but the theatre."—New York 
“Sun.” 





Tohn Freeman Ward, a singer of con- 
siderable note, and for eleven vears bari- 
tone soloist in Emanuel Church, Boston, 
died last week at his home. No. 27 Mills 
street, Arlington. Mass. He was born in 
New Hampton, N. H., in 1830. 
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OFFERS PRIZE FOR 


AN AMERICAN SONG 


Chicago Society Sets Forth 
Conditions of Annual 
Competition 


Mme. Bouton Engaged as Soloist for 
Apollo Club—String Quartette Gives 
Fourth Recital—Other Musical Items 
From the Windy City. 


Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—The Chicago Madri- 
gal Club has announced that, in addition 
to its annual prize for a musical setting, it 
will this year offer fifty dollars for a poem 
adapted to madrigal writing. The words 
selected will be used in the subsequent 
competition for American composers, 

The conditions set forth by the society 
are as follows: 

“The poem must be lyric in character. 
The rhythm should be such as will lend 
itself to unaccompanied singing. The poem 
must have unity and climax. The subject 
should be one which will to the 
feelings and sentiments common to all peo- 
ple. The poem must consist of not less 
than twenty-four nor more than thirty-two 
lines. Each poem must bear a fictitious 
name, and the author must send with it 
a sealed envelop bearing upon the outside 
the fictitious name and upon the inside his 
real name and address. The envelops will 
not be opened until after the award is 
made. All manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten, and must be sent to D. A. Clippinger, 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill, on or 
before March 1, 1907. The award will be 
made April 15, 1907.” 
= ° * 
the tenor, who recently 
returned from Europe weakened by a 
severe attack of mal de mer, after land- 
ing lost no time in beginning his American 
tour. The day after leaving New York 
he sang in Cleveland and the following 
evening in Oberlin, O. This week he will 
be the soloist with the Pittsburg Orchestra 
in Toronto, Ont., and appears in Chicago 
in recital next Sunday afternoon, in Music 
Hall. 


appeal 


George Hamlin, 


*- * 


Mme. Isabelle Bouton, formerly associ- 
ated with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will appear here as the soloist of the 
Apollo Club in Elgar’s “Dream of Geron- 
tius,” on February 11. 

* * * 


The Chicago String Quartette—Bruno 
Steindel, Leopold Kramer, Ludwig Becker, 
Franz Esser—assisted by Dr. N. J. Eisen- 
heimer, gave the fourth recital of their 
series Thursday evening, in Auditorium 
Recital Hall. 

* * * 

Miss Wally Heymar, violiniste, was the 
soloist of the concert given in Turner Hall, 
under the direction of Adolph Rosenbecker, 
last Sunday afternoon. 

S66 


Ellen Beach Yaw will give her first con- 
cert here in several seasons, at Ravina 
Park. -She will be assisted by Georgiella 
Lay, pianiste, and Maximillian Dick, vio- 
linist. 


OLGA SAMAROFF Pianiste 
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LENA DUTHIE GIVES 
COSTUME RECITAL 


Singer Appears as Scotch Lassie, Fish- 
Wife and Irish Peasant Girl 
—Pathos and Humor. 


That the modern tendency, even in re- 
citals, is toward specialization, was proven 
by the concert given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Monday evening of last week by Lena 
Duthie, who sang Scotch songs in High- 
land costume, Irish songs in peasant cos- 
tume, and fisher songs in the dress of 
Newhaven fishwife. 

This original entertainment attracted a 
large audience, which, needless to say, 
thoroughly enjoyed the work of the young 
artiste. The programme opened with the 
strains of “Annie Laurie,” whose tender 
gracé and charm lost nothing in its render- 
ing by Miss Duthie. “There Grows a 
Bonnie Briar Bush,” a seventeenth century 
song; “Oh, Waly, Waly up the Bank,” and 
Burns’s “Scots Wha Hae,” completed the 
first group of Scotch songs. 

Miss Duthie then gave two harp solos, 
Thomas’s “Autumn” and a “Grande Valse” 
by Hasselmans, in both of which she 
demonstrated that she is by no means a 
musician of but one talent. Her harp was 
called into requisition again in the group 
of Irish songs, to which it lent a pleasing 
suggestion of local color. “The Harp that 
Once Thro’ Tara’s Hall” and “’Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer” were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. Lover’s “Low  Back’d 
Car,” O’Neill’s “Cuttin’ Rushes,” Lover’s 
“Rory O’More” were little gems typically 
Jrish, and were rendered with the true 
Irish mingling of pathos and humor. 

“Caller Herrin,” “Turn Ye to Me,” an 
old Highland melody, a quaint old cradle 
song, “Oh, Can Ye Sew Cushions?” were 
delightful, but the hit of the evening was 
the final number, “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
which Miss Duthie had to encore. 

Margaret Daniel, at the piano, accom- 
panied Miss Duthie sympathetically. 











QUAKERS LIKE MISS SCHNITZER. 


Young Pianiste Adds to Her Triumphs 
in Philadelphia Recital. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—Neither the 
pictures nor the criticisms of Germaine 
Schnitzer, which preceded her to this city, 
were exaggerated, was the verdict of the 
large audience which assembled to hear 
her play at her début at Witherspoon Hall, 
last Wednesday. She is as young and 
even prettier than her pictures suggest. 
That the press has not been more just 
than kind was proven by the applause 
which followed the various numbers. 

The spontaneity, the vitality, the bril- 
liant abandon of youth send their message 
through all that she does and close the 
ears of the listener to any immaturity of 
conception. In passages of power, her 
touch is firm and ringing, in softer meas- 
ures it is of peculiar velvety smoothness. 

Her playing, Wednesday, of the Chopin 
Ballade” in A flat, and Schumann’s “Car- 





naval” was delightful. Her programme 
also included selections by Bach and 
Liszt. 

Friend.—“‘That’s Miss Humdrum, the 


piano teacher; they say she’s got seventy- 
five pupils.” 

Prof. Sharp.—‘Poor woman! Is there 
“ hope for nese Cannot some of them 


be removed ?”—“Etude. 


MUSICAL 


~ LONGY CLUB PLAYS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Suite by Reynaldo Hahn 
Given by Boston Musical 
“Organization. 


Boston, Jan. 19—The Longy Club, 
which never fails to offer its patrons a 
well-chosen programme, did not deviate 
from this custom, but rather emphasized 
it, at its second concert, in Potter Hall, on 
Wednesday. Three of the numbers had 
never before been heard here, and it was 
necessary to add to the personnel of the 


society Mr. Fritsche, bass clarinet; Mr. 
Kloepfel, trumpet; Mr. Ludwig, cymbals; 
Mr. Rettberg, kettledrums, and Mr. 
Schnecker, harp. 

Lazzari’s octette for ‘wood and brass 
wind instruments was followed by three 
novelties, Mouquet’s “The Flute of Pan,” 


a sonata for flute and piano ; Lacroix’s 
“Variations Symphoniques,” and Reynaldo 
Hahn’s suite for wind orchestra and piano, 
“Le bal de Beatrice d’Este.” 

The last-mentioned work was in point 
of dimensions and richness of scoring the 
most important of all. Hahn, who is a 
young Venezuelan, living in Paris, has 
long been well known in this country 
through several graceful songs, such as 
“Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” and others 
of that genre, and in this suite all the 
suavity and elegance of style that charac- 
terize his effusions in the song form are 
amply in evidence. Several of the dance 
movements breathe the spirit of quaint old 
manners and customs with fine effect. The 
“Tberienne” was one of the most striking 
features of the work. 


Mr. Marquarre and Mr. de Voto gave 
an excellent performance of Mouquet’s 
“Flute of Pan,” the general character of 


which may be gleaned from the quotations 
that prefix the several movements: 

l. (Allegro Giocoso.) Pan and the Shepherds. 
“Oh Pan! who dwellest in the mountains, sing to 
us from your sweet lips a song. Sing to us and 
play upon your pastoral pipe.”’ 

2. (Adagio.) Pan and ‘the Birds. ‘Seated in 
the shade iof the solitary wood, Oh, Pan, why dost 
thou draw from thy flute such delicious sounds?” 

3. +Allegro.) Pan and the nymphs. “Silence, 
in. the shade of the oak trees. Silence, fountains 
splashing upon the rocks. Silence, sheep which 
bleat beside your young. Pan himself sings with 
his harmonious pipes. Around him with lightest 
steps dance the nymphs of the waters and of the 
woods.” 


The Lacroix variations were admirably 
played by Mr. Longy and his associates, 
but the work was the least interesting on 
the programme. 





SALT LAKE CITY’S FESTIVAL. 


Chicago Orchestra and Prominent Soloists 
to be Heard in April Concerts. 


Satt Lake City, Jan. 21.—The list of 
subscribers for seats for Salt Lake City’s 
first annual music festival in April is being 
rapidly increased, and, according to present 
indications, the success of the affair will 
far surpass the promoters’ expectations. 

The Chicago Symphony. Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alexander von Fielitz, has been 
engaged, while among the soloists already 
decided upon are Genevieve Clark-Wilson, 
soprano; E. C. Towns, tenor; Arthur 
Beresford, basso, and Franz Wagner, 
cellist. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” 
will be given on the first night, April 8. 





AMERICA 


MME. ABARBANELL TO 
HELP YOUNG SINGER 


Will Take Eva Fallon Abroad to 
Study in Return for Lessons 
in English. 


Eva Fallon, the pretty Fantine in the 
Henry W. Savage production of “The Stu- 
derit King,” will accompany Mme. Lina 
Abarbanell, the prima donna, to Germany 
next Summer and will be given the op- 
portunity of studying under prominent 
singing teachers in Europe. 

















EVA FALLON 


Young Singer Who Will Study Abroad 
Under Mme, Abarbanell’s Patronage 


Fallon and Mme. Abarbanell first 
‘The Student King” was in re- 
They joined the company on the 
same day. Miss Fallon came almost di 
rectly from school, and Mme. Abarbanell 
came from grand opera. Both felt a bit 
homesick, for the surroundings were new 
to them, and they began to talk to each 
other. That was the beginning of a 
friendship that has lasted ever since. 

The prima donna discovered that her 
little friend had a voice that was worth 
while, and offered to assist in its training 
if Miss Fallon would help her in_ her 
studies of English. Since the company has 
been playing in New York Mme. Abarba- 
nell has called on Miss Fallon’s parents 
and obtained their consent to take their 
daughter abroad this Summer and have 
her receive vocal instruction from the 
same teachers under whose guidance the 
prima donna herself studied not so long 
ago. 


Miss 
met while ‘ 
hearsal. 


Organist Robins Poisoned. 


Archie Robins, until recently the organ- 
ist at the*Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
was taken Sunday night from the Times 
Square Hotel to Bellevue Hospital suffer- 
ing from chloral poisoning. Mrs. Robins 
said that her husband came from England 
several years ago to become the organist 
at the cathedral. She said that he was a 
nervous man, and being unable to sleep had 
begun taking drugs and that the habit had 
fastened on him. 








JOINT RECITAL BY 
THE PETSCHNIKOFFS 


Russian Violinist and His 
Wife Present Fine 
Programme. 


A recital that was as interesting as it 
was unique was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Petschnikoff, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. Especially to those who enjoy violin 
music did the performance of these artists 
appeal, the programme was. ar- 
ranged with a view to bringing out the 
best and most beautiful in the library of 
violin literature. Andre Benoist, pianist, 
assisted in the presentation, ‘and added 
much to the excellence of the recital by 
his artistic accompaniments. 

The programme included Bach’s trio for 
two violins and piano in C major; Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in A major, by Mr. Petsch- 


because 


nikoff; Spohr’s double Concerto in B 
minor, for the trio, and a melody by 
Tschaikowsky, and a serenade composed 
by Mr. Petschnikoff. 

The audience was made up largely of 
musicians, a fact that gives the hearty 
applause received by the two violinists 


especial significance. 

One of Mr. Petschnikoff’s most valuable 
assets as an artist is the discretion he 
displays in the arrangement of his pro- 
grammes. He is essentially a player of 
poetic and dreamy music, and is so suc- 
cessful in his art that. he does not have to 
resort to dazzling technical feats to arouse 
the enthusiasm of his hearers. He has 
found in which direction lies his greatest 
strength and along these lines he has de- 
voted his attention, seldom employing the 
familiar tricks with which violinists are so 
anxious to. display their resources. 

Mrs. Petschnikoff was by no means out- 
classed by her husband on this occasion. 
Her playing gives evidence of a careful 
schooling and a decided aptitude for the 
violin, which is fortified by temperament 
and considerable poetic feeling. Her share 
in the presentation was given in a large 
pure tone, always under perfect control. 

Press comments: 

The Russian violinist has been heretofore praised 
for his playing, and it may suffice to say that Mrs. 


Petschnikoff by no means plays second fiddle to his 
first.— New York “Evening Post.’ 


They exhibited admirably the complete artistic 
understanding between the two violinists, and they 
were heartily applauded.—New York ‘ ‘Herald. 

Mrs. Petschnikoff yesterday afternoon showed 
herself to be a well schooled player with a sound 
technic and a musicianly style-—New York “‘ Sun. ”’ 





Margulies Trio Concert. 


Beethoven, Grieg and Rubinstein pro- 
vided the programme for the second con- 
cert this season of the Adéle Margulies 
Trio in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday even- 
ing of last week. Two trios were played— 
seethoven’s early one in C minor, which 
is particularly charming in its andante 
with variations and its minuet, and Rubin- 
stein’s in G minor. In both numbers the 
three players reached their usual high 
level of excellence. But the most enjoy- 
able part of the programme was Grieg’s 
sonata for piano and ’cello, played by Miss 
Margulies and Mr. Schulz. It is charac- 
teristic and beautiful music, and the per- 
formance was one to present it in its 
strongest light. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JAN. 26, 1907. 


Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism, 


Added to the current fads of simplified 
spelling and “Teddy Bears” we now have 
“Salome.” Regardless of the fact that it 
contains at least two features so repul- 
sive and forbidding that they would not 
be tolerated in the cheapest Coney Island 
dive, this opera is hailed as the “sensa- 
tional success” of the season and women 
of apparent refinement are going into ec- 
stasies over it. Too bad we couldn’t be 
satisfied with the simplified spelling and 
“Teddy Bears.” 





STATUS OF CONCERT SINGING. 

A feature of the season’s musical ac- 
tivities thus far that must have impressed 
even the most casual observer has been the 
number of song recitals given and an- 
nounced as in preparation in all parts of 
the country. 

One of the most gratifying character- 
istics of the programmes presented on 
these occasions is the gradual elimination 
of the formerly inevitable excerpts from 
operas and the tendency to present only 
such compositions as can be said to belong 
to the legitimate concert répertoire. Time 
was when the great singers deemed it 
necessary to confine themselves exclusively 
to florid arias when they appeared on the 
concert stage, preferring to appeal to and 
encourege the public’s appetite for vocal 
pyrotechnics to making persistent attempts 
to inculcate a desire for more substantial 
beauty in art. In recent years, however, 
the conception of the intellectual side of 
music has broadened and concert singing 
as a higher art, demanding more finely 
cultivated powers of mind and emotional 
expression than the interpretation of oper- 
atic roles, has been gradually coming into 
its own. It is a fact of deep significance 
in the evolution of the general appreciation 
of music in this country. 

A New York critic, comparing the rela- 
tive artistic merits and possibilities of con- 
cert and opera singing, once said: 

“Little or no real acting, only a gorgeous 
costume and some Delsarte gestures are 
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needed to carry an operatic character 
through, provided the voice is reputed to 
be earning a dollar a note. But poetry, 
imagination, knowledge of men and of his- 
tory is needed for the singer who essays 
to interpret from the concert platform a 
list of the great Lieder, the songs of Ger- 
many, of France, of Italy and of England. 
Not one in a hundred of the singers of 
opera who strut across the stage in the 
course of a decade are ever remembered 
as capable concert performers. It takes 
more brains, more art and greater sym- 
pathy to succeed as a simple singer than 
is needed to ‘bring down the house’ in the 
cheaper appeal of operatic forms.” 

The final test of a singer’s greatness lies, 
not in the natural endowment of a voice of 
exceptional beauty nor in supreme mastery 
in the use of it, but in a combination of 
emotional feeling and intellectual power, 
breadth and poise as exhibited in the inter- 
pretation of the masterpieces in the song 
form. Lilli Lehmann is a notable example 
of the really great singer; Marcella Sem- 
brich is another. 

That our artists cannot yet expect to 
find American audiences invariably respon- 
sive to their adherence to high ideals in 
this respect is evident from a criticism that 
was published in one of the larger cities 
of the Middle West of a song recital] re- 
cently given there by one of the most 
prominent singers before the public: 

“The programme seemed a trifle tame 
for an evening recital. There was too 
much of a sameness and one would have 
welcomed some stirring selection from one 
of the big operas with which the singer has 
been identified.” 

But such objections will gradually be- 
come obsolete as the artistic status of 
song interpretation becomes more gener- 
ally recognized, 

A writer who has given much thought 
to the subject brings out this valuable 
point: 

“As we come to have an increased appre- 
ciation of the literature of song, many of 
the lesser singers, that large group so sin-' 
fully neglected, that stands between the 
opera favorite and the amateur, will get 
a larger hearing. This is already begin- 
ning to be the case, as is well proven by 
the number of capable singers, persons 
voluntarily outside the opera ranks, which 
are listed in the circulars issued by the 
leading managers to-day, as compared with 
the very few which these same men would 
undertake to manage some three or four 
years since.” 





SPECULATION IN OPERA SEATS. 


A correspondent of the Néw * York 
“Times,” signing himself “A Disappointed 
Music Lover,” last week wrote a signifi- 
cant letter to that paper, calling attention 
to the fact that the Manhattan Opera 
House management tolerated the ticket- 
speculator nuisance to an extent that pre- 
cludes the possibility of securing a moder- 
ate-priced seat for any of the more im- 
portant performances. 

“This morning I went to get a balcony 
seat for next Saturday afternoon’s per- 
formance, when Melba sings,” writes the 
correspondent. “Although the tickets had 
been on sale for only forty-eight hours, I 
was told by the ticket-seller—not without 
a shade of embarrassment at the prevari- 
cation, I am glad to confess—that not a 
seat remained unsold except orchestra 
chairs! This is an almost unbelievable 
state of affairs a full week before a per- 
formance. I went out on the sidewalk and 
found half a dozen speculators with 
bunches of tickets in their hands, offering 
seats in every part of the house for that 
performance—with prohibitive premiums 
attached to each!” 

When the matter was laid before Mr. 
Hammerstein by a reporter, the impres- 
sario declared that every known method 
had been tried to abolish this evil, but the 
purchase of tickets by speculators could not 
be avoided until the city discontinued giv- 
ing licenses protecting the men who carry 
on this business. 


While the facts brought forth in the let- 


ter under consideration—and they are borne 


out by the experience of nearly every one 
who has tried to get a moderate-priced 
ticket for a Melba performance—point to 
a collusion between management and specu- 
lators, the emphatic denial of Mr. Ham- 
merstein must be taken in good faith. No 
one doubts that the practical remedy for 
this abuse lies in taking away the license 
for selling tickets on the street before an 
opera house. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that the city authorities are respon- 
sible for this state of affairs in even a 
small measure. It is not a function of 
municipal government to grant licenses that 
give privilege to practice extortion, and the 
matter is of sufficient importance to require 


immediate investigation. Mr. Hammer- 
stein is right in saying that it is not fair 
to ask a manager to stop something that 
is sanctioned by law, but he should re- 
member that on the opening night of his 
opera house he made a public appeal for 
support in his great undertaking. It now 
remains with him to use his influence in 
securing adequate legislation to prohibit the 
speculation in opera tickets. 





Concerning Maurice Renaud. 


To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I am sure the New York opera-going 
public would be greatly indebted to you 
if you published a few facts concerning the 
life of Maurice Renaud, the great French 
baritone. Considering the deep interest M. 
Renaud has awakened in New York by his 
all-too-few performances, as well as the 
fact that he will return next year, I do 
not think this suggestion will be amiss, 
especially as little is known of him in this 
country, and we all wish to become better 
acquainted with him. 

I have in mind your recent interview 
with M. Renaud, which I found extremely 
interesting, but should like to know more 
of his past artistic career, and would 
greatly appreciate such information through 
the columns of your valuable paper. 

Yours truly, 
M. L. NicuHots. 

No. 134 State street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[MusicaL AMERICA has on various occa- 
sions recorded the work-of M. Renaud in 
Europe. The baritone’s secretary has com- 
piled the following biographical data con- 
cerning him: 

“Maurice Renaud was born in Bordeaux 
in July, 1862. He was at the Paris Con- 
servatoire for a year, but did not distin- 
guish himself. He fared better when he 
went to Brussels and was engaged at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, making his début 
in 1883 as a priest of Odin in Reyer’s 
opera, ‘Sigurd.” From Brussels, in 1890, 
he was called to the Opéra Comique in 
Paris, and the next season to ‘The Opéra,’ 
appearing there first as Nelusko in ‘ L’Afri- 
caine. He sang five years at the Opéra, 
made visits to Monte Carlo, London and 
St. Petersburg, and in recent years has 
sung with success in Italy. 

“M. Renaud was the first to sing Hans 
Sachs, Vanderdecken, Telramund and Wol- 
fram in the productions of the Wagner 
works at the Paris Opéra. His répertoire 
includes such widely varied operas as 
‘Lakmé’ and ‘L’Africaine’ and com- 
prises nearly fifty parts.”—Ep.] 





Helping the Cause of Music. 


Normal College of the City of New York, 
New York, Jan. 17, 1907. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I firmly believe that your article con- 
cerning the work at the Normal College 
has done the cause of music a lasting 
benefit. 

It is a good thing that at least one 
musical paper is above mercenary con- 
siderations and works in the interest 


of art. I shall see to it that your paper 
receives official recognition as soon as 
possible. 


Very sincerely, 
Henry T. FLeck. 





Isn’t it great to be as grand a person- 
age as H, E. Krehbiel, musical critic of 
the “Tribune”? asks one of that gentle- 
man’s colleagues. No one ever dares 
change a word in his copy—not even the 
night city editor. Whatever this Dean of 
Musical Critics writes goes. To prove 
this, not many nights ago Mr. Krehbiel 
wrote a criticism of a production at the 
Manhattan Opera House. He inadver- 
tently wrote the name Conried instead of 
Hammerstein in his laudatory remarks. 
When the copy reached the night city 
editor he knew the name Conried did not 
belong in the article, but so ironclad are 
the rules at the “Tribune” that he did not 
dare change a word of the Dean’s copy, 
although that gentleman was mighty sorry 
he didn’t when he gazed upon his article 
the next morning. 
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EMIL SAURET 


Sauret.—Emil Sauret, the distinguished 
violinist, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty, is now a 
resident of Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
has a large violin class, including several 
promising American pupils. 


Albani.—Mme. Albani will shortly un- 
dertake a prolonged concert tour in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and India. 


Powell.—Maud Powell, the American 
violiniste, is a native of a small Western 
town. Theodore Thomas used to call her 
his “musical god child.” 


Gay.—Maria Gay, the new Carmen that 
startled London during the Covent Gar- 
den season before Christmas, has since 
then made an almost equally great success 
in the rdle of Dalila in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,” in Germany, 


Virgil—Mrs. A. K. Virgil, the well- 
known teacher, is planning her annual 
Spring tour through the West. She will 
be assisted by several of her talented 
pupils. Mrs. Virgil has had an unusually 
busy season. 


Tauscher.—Hans Tauscher, husband of 
Mme. Gadsky, the opera singer, arrived in 
New York yesterday on the _ steamship 
Kronprinz Wilhelm with a model for a new 
pistol, of his invention, which he hopes 
will be adopted by the United States Army. 


Cahier.——Mme. Charles Cahier, the 
American soprano, who has been studying 
and giving concerts in Europe during the 
last two years, has lately been appearing 
in opera in several of the principal cities, 
notably in Copenhagen and at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin, where she sang the parts 
of Dalila and Amneris. 


Gadski.—Mme. Johanna Gadski, who 
was engaged for the Conried Metropolitan 
Opera Company before she went to Eu- 
rope a few weeks ago, will make her re- 
entry in the part of /solde in “Tristan und 
Isolde,” on February 11. During Holy 
Week Mr. Conried will give a perform- 
ance of the “Ring of the ‘Nibelung,” in 


which Mme. Gadski will sing all three 
Brunnhildes. 
Von Doenhoff.—Mme. Helen’ von 


Doenhoff, at one time one of Herr Di- 
rektor Conried’s bright particular stars, 
and now one of the leading vocal teachers 
in New York, is having an unusually busy 
season in her Madison avenue studio. 
Margaret Crawford, one of her pupils, who 
was a member of Henry W. Savage’s 
Opera Company last season, is consider- 
ing an advantageous offer to sing in Ger- 
many next season, 


Melba.— When George Armstrong, 
Mme. Melba’s son, and his bride reached 
New York last week they were much dis- 
appointed to find that the diva was in 
Boston. Rather than wait until her re- 
turn, twenty-four hours later, the young 
couple hastened to the “Hub” and went 
immediately to Mme. Melba’s hotel. The 
singer was asleep at the time. She woke 
up to find young Armstrong in her arms 
while his young bride was dancing merrily 
around the room in anticipation of her 
mother-in-law’s surprise. 


Renaud.—Among the passengers on the 
Savoie, sailing from New York on Thurs- 
day of last week, was Matrice Renaud, 
the celebrated French baritone. M. Re- 
naud said that he was delighted with his 
stay here, and that he would come back 
next year for three months. He admitted 
that he was surprised to find such en- 
thusiasm among his audiences and added 
that Oscar Hammerstein was a “grand 
master” and deserved good fortune. Mr. 
Hammerstein and a number of operatic 
stars were at the pier to see M. Renaud, 
who is on his way to sing at Monte Carlo. 
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Arthur Nevin’s Opera “ Poia” | 


A Work of Unique Interest 





PitrspurG, Jan. 21.—The first perform- 
ance of Arthur Nevin’s Indian opera, 
“Poia,” in concert form in Carnegie Hall, 
last week, was in every respect a notable 





mp 
The Mozart Club sang the cho- 
ruses with a fine body of tone, the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, under the composer’s 
baton, played in an interested and brilliant 
manner, while Mme. Shotwell-Piper, so- 
prano; Katherine Fisk, contralto; Kelly 
Cole, tenor, and William Harper, basso, 
delivered the solo parts with the eminently 
satisfactory results to be expected of these 
accomplished artists. 


event. 


Veonee 





In the work, which was listened to with 
rapt attention by one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season, Mr. Nevin shows a 
sure grasp of the essential characteristics 
of Indian music, and a broad and vigorous 
conception of the dramatic possibilities of 


Large Mle Pres Mreswn 





the text, which was described in last 
week’s Musicat America. He has incor- 
porated a number of the folk-melodies of 
the Blackfeet, whom he had the opportu- 






nity of studying at close range, and has 
provided a score full of picturesque color- 
ing and harmonic beauty. 

The production attracted many critics 
and managers from other cities, and the 
conviction was generally expressed that 
the work should be mounted for the stage 
without further delay. Loudon Charlton, 
the New York impresario, came from 
Louisville, Ky., for the performance; Wal- 


Hauer Song ) 





ter Damrosch’s personal manager hurried 
down from Toronto, Can., and Manager 
Berger of Henry W. Savage’s English 
Grand Opera Company was also one of 
the most interested members of the audi- 
ence. 





Converse’s “ Jeanne d’Arc’”’ Music 
an Apt Illustration of the Drama 





Boston, Jan. 21.—In Frederick S. ‘Con- 
verse’s “Jeanne d’Arc” music, written for 
Percy Mackaye’s play of that name, now 
being given by E. H. Sothern and Julia 


Marlowe, and presented in suite form for 
the first time by Wallace Goodrich’s or- 
chestra last week, the composer has given 
organic treatment to the drama, using the 
music in a systematic and intelligent way 
to heighten the emotional effects of the 
playwright, and, in a degree, telling the 
same story through another artistic 
medium. 

For this purpose not only the strains 
which may be heard in course of the 
action of the drama have been made into 
motives identified with the several charac- 
ters and situations, but the overture and 
four entr’actes present a complete musi- 
cal development. 

Before the rise of the curtain “In Dom- 
remy,” the overture, presents in a spirited 
manner the cheerful, idyllic French atmos- 
phere of the earlier scenes of the play, 
with mere hints of its later and more seri- 
ous aspects. This idyllic mood continues 
through the first entr’acte, “Pastorale,” a 
reverie in which the notes of the peasant 
pipe are heard. 

The second entr’acte contains “The Bat- 
tle Hymn,” and depicts musically the de- 
parture of the soldiers and friars for bat- 
tle, shouting the stern old medieval hymn, 


the “Veni Creator Spiritus,” until its aus- 
tere harmonies are lost in the din and tur- 
moil of actual combat, only to reappear 
triumphantly in the blaring tones of vic- 
torious trumpets. : 

The third entr’acte, “The Night Vision,” 
portrays the wearied Jeanne asleep in 
the moonlit woods, while from the camp 
near at hand are heard confused, indefin- 
ite sounds. D’Alencon approaches and, 
overcome by the impulse of his pure love 
for the sleeping maid, moves forward to 
kiss her unmailed hand. To him appears 
on the instant the bright, protecting vision 
of St. Michael, prince of archangels, at 
once warning the duke that the protection 
of Heaven is accorded the maid and 
strengthening his momentary weakness. 

The result aimed at is what the Amer- 
ican stage has hitherto lacked, a dignified, 
organic musical scheme, following the de- 
velopment of the play from the rise of the 
curtain to its final fall—not constantly in 
evidence but invariably relevant, and al- 
ways connected musically with what pre- 
cedes it and what is to come after. 

The rich possibilities of this method of 
heightening legitimately the emotional ap- 
peal of the drama are illustrated in such 
examples as Bizet’s “L’Arlésiénne” and 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt.” An even better and 
more familiar example may be found in 
Mendelssohn’s treatment of Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 























She—“What do you think of classic 
music?” 


He.—“Looks better than it sounds.”— 
Springfield “News.” 
7 7 +. 


“Miss Jingleby is either very grouchy 
or very considerate of one’s feelings— 
I don’t know which.” 

“Two widely different propositions, I 
should say.” 

“T don’t know. I asked her to sing 
for me, and she absolutely refused.”— 
Cleveland “Leader.” 


(presenting a plate before an 
the country).—“For the 


Waiter 
old man from 
music, sir.” 

Old Man (gathering the coins up off 
the plate).—“Thank you; the music was 
pretty bad.”—“Lustige Blatter.” 





Orchestra Leader.—“I never heard the 
prima donna do that high note as well as 
she did last night.” 

Stage Manager—‘“Nor I. You see, just 
as she reached it she saw a mouse in the 
wings !”—Yonkers “Statesman.” 


-_— =. © 


Miss Skremer.—“Papa says if I give up 
my singing lessons he'll give me a pair of 
diamond earrings.” 

Miss Sharpe.—“You’ve never worn ear- 
rings, have you?” 

Miss Skremer.—“No. I'll have to have 
my ears pierced.” 

Miss Sharpe.—“Oh, I see his idea. He 
wants to pay you back in your own coin.”— 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” 


*x* * * 
Governor of Prison.—“In what trade 
were you before you were convicted ?” 
Prisoner.—“I was a ’cellist in an or- 
chestra.” 
Governor.—“Well, then we'll set you to 
work sawing wood.”—“Simplicissimus.” 


* * * 

“What do you think of Miss Shreek’s 
voice ?” 

“What do I think of Miss Shreek’s 

voice? Why, I’m circulating a subscrip- 


tion paper to send her abroad.”—Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer.” 


BISPHAM 


PRESENT SONGS OF 
LIVING COMPOSERS 


Alfred Wiley and Edith Havill Entertain 
Minneapolis Music Lovers 
in Recital. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 21.—Alfred Wiley 
gave his second song recital from the 
works of living composers, Tuesday even- 
ing, in Johnson School of Music Hall. 
Mr. Wiley was assisted by his pupil, Edith 
Havill, contralto. 

The audience was large and both singers 
were accorded warm approval. The pro- 
gramme included “Three Song Poems,” 
Coleridge-Taylor; Sea Pictures, Elgar; “A 
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EDITH HAVILL 


Minneapolis Contralto Who Appeared in a 
Song Recital Last Week 





Cycle of Life,” Ronald; “Child Songs,” 
Wassall; “Camella,” Peel, and the duet 
“That Vengeance at Last,” from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Delilah.” 

Miss Havill is a young singer who re- 
veals much promise. Her voice is large 
and full, of wide range, and she has ac- 
quired excellent control of it. Her work 
shows intelligent understanding and grasp 
of the possibilities of her music and she 
also has dramatic feeling. 

Mr. Wiley is one of the best of the local 
artists, and his work is always a pleasure 
as well as an education to the younger 
singers. His voice is full and mellow 
and of fine quality, carrying easily in the 
largest auditorium. 





HANDEL’S “ACIS AND GALATEA.”’ 





Choral Society Revives XVIII. Century 
Popular Serenata. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. . 21.—When _ the 
Choral Society revived Handel’s Serenata, 
“Acis and Galatea,” on Tuesday of last 
week, it produced a work which could 
arouse an audience of other days, but 
which leaves the listener of to-day cold. 
Everyone knows the bass air, “O, Ruddier 
than the Cherry,” which appears on nu- 
merous concert programmes. Much of the 
music is interesting, some even beautiful, 
but as a whole the composition is rather 
tedious. It was well rendered, however. 

Agnes Thomson Neely at the last mo- 
ment consented to sing, and did remark- 
ably well under the circumstances. It re- 


quired much courage to undertake such 
a role; but Mrs. Neely is an artiste. 
Mr. Freemantel, who sang the tenor 
role, and Tom Daniel, the well-known 
basso, appeared to advantage. 

The incidental solos by Caryl Perot, 
Mrs. R. M. Kennedy, Augustus Coppes 


and Byron S. Ferguson were well received: 

Preceding the Serenata, the chorus was 
heard in part songs from Mendelssohn’s 
‘New Year” and Schumann’s “Gypsy 
Life.” 





Helen G. Moody in Recital. 


Helen G. Moody, a pianiste of Portland, 
Me., whose work has from time to time 
been noticed in this paper, gave a recital 
Friday night in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., presenting a programme that gave 
her ample opportunity to display her at- 
tainments. Miss Moody’s playing is char- 
acterized by a noteworthy softness of 
touch and a beauty of tone. On this oc- 
casion her programme included works of 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy and Rubinstein. 
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OBERHOFFER OFFERS 
INTERESTING ITEMS 


Popular Concert Before a 
Record- Breaking 
Audience. 





Carlo Fisher, ’Cellist, the Soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra— 
2,478 Persons Applaud the Performance 
of Familiar Numbers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan, 21.—A capacity house 
—2,478—and 200 turned away, was the 
record established by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at its third popular 
concert, Sunday, January 13. 

The great house and the tremendous 
enthusiasm each individual member of the 
audience displayed, inspired both Mr. 
Oberhoffer and his men to give their best 


and the programme was played in an al- 
most faultless manner. 

Mr. Oberhoffer had arranged an en- 
joyable list of items, including such favor- 
ites as the “Tannhauser” and “William 
Tell” overtures, selections from “Mignon” 
and “Carmen,” and the third act of “Lo- 
hengrin.” 

Carlo Fischer, the ’cellist, who was the 
soloist for the concert, scored a distinct 
triumph. He was recalled again and 
again and finally gave an encore after his 
closing numbers, “Elegie,” by Van Goens, 
and “Gavotte,” by Popper. 

Mr. Fischer shows steady advancement 
in his art, and now ranks as one of the 
leading ’cellists in this country. Praise 
is also due Max Guetter, flutist, and Gus- 
tave Boehle, English-horn player, for their 
work in the “William Tell” overture. As- 
torre Lombardi, oboist, in “Carmen,” and 
Robert K. Minsel, French-horn player, in 
“Mignon,” also distinguished themselves. 








TSCHAIKOWSKY FOR 
BUFFALO AUDIENCE 


New York Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Programme of Russian 
Music. 


BuFFALo, Jan. 21.—The popularity of 
Walter Damrosch’s New York Symphony 
Orchestra, no less than the fact that an all- 
Russian programme had been announced, 
was sufficient to fill Convention Hall on 


the occasion of that organization’s concert 
last week. 

Part first of the programme was devoted 
to Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6 (Pa- 
thetique), a work which never fails to 
rouse the listener to enthusiasm. The va- 
ried yet ever direct appeal to the emotions 
was made the most of by Mr. Damrosch. 
Stirring, indeed, was his reading of the 
climacterie third movement, the last tone 
of which had hardly sounded before thun- 
derous applause burst forth. A tribute, in- 
deed, of the audience to both composer and 
conductor was the silence, albeit of but a 
second’s duration, which followed the com- 
pletion of the final movement, the solemn, 
dirge-like “Adagio Lamentoso.” 

After a short intermission, three Russian 
folk songs by Liadow were given, a mos- 
quito song, dance and cradle song. So 
delighted a reception did these receive that 
Mr. Damrosch repeated the dance, to the 
immense satisfaction of the audience. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Nut-Cracker Suite” and 
selections from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Thou- 
sand and One Nights” completed the pro- 
gramme. 





TO SAVE SMITH HOMESTEAD. 





Efforts Being Made to Buy House Where 
Author of ‘‘America’’ Lived. 


30sTON, MAss., Jan. 21.—The commit- 
tee organized by Horatio Carter of New- 
tonville, a year ago, for the purpose of 
raising funds to purchase, repair and main- 
tain the home at Newton Center of the 
late Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of the 


National hymn, “America,” is making 
earnest endeavor to accomplish its pur- 
pose. 


It has been felt by many that the Smith 
homestead should be preserved to posterity 
as a historic landmark. Mr. Carter, though 
feeble, has kept up the agitation of his 
scheme, and although at first the matter 
moved slowly, interest in the plan is gradu- 
ally becoming widespread. 
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Do New Yorkers iBifoy Meat That Has More 7 han T nree\ Notes? GOOD MUSIC FOR 


Victor Herbert, ‘‘Joe’” Weber, 
Lillian Blauvelt and 
Others Discuss Effort to 
Uplift Music Halls. 


“The tired business man and his untired 
wife can in this wet new year find amuse- 
ment in real, made-to-order humor and 
entertainment in music that has more than 
three notes and was not written in the 
dark,” remarked “Joe” Weber, the co- 
median, in the course of a three-cornered 
interview printed recently in the New 
York “Herald.” This statement was made 


in the presence of Victor Herbert, the 
composer, Lillian Blauvelt, who is singing 
in Mr. Weber’s company, and several 


Other members of the organization. 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Herbert, 
dignified voice and with an impressive ac- 


cent, 

“IT am _ satisfied,” added Miss Blauvelt, 
as she rearranged the long tule veil which 
hung from the crown on-her head in 
graceful curves over her bare shoulders. 

This conversation took place the other 
night in the green room, as it might have 
been called in old. and unregenerate days, 
but the “big room,” as it is now known in 
Weber’s Theatre. The curtain had just 
rung down at the end of the performance, 
and those most interested in it had gath- 
ered for a little chat and council before 
going to their dressing rooms to change. 
A “Herald” reporter was present, and that 


in a 


is how this conversation happens to be 
made public. 

“The days of the music hall have 
passed,” observed Mr. Herbert. 

“Yes, the name of ‘music hall’ has come 
to be almost one of reproach,” put in Miss 
Blauvelt. 


“That is very true,” continued Mr. Her- 
bert. “As you know, Joe, when you and 
Lew Fields were together you approached 
me on several occasions to write the music 
for your burlesques, and as you also know, 
I refused each time because you ran a 
‘music hall.’ I am willing to write light 
music, but I will not write the score for 
a music-hall show.” 

Mr. Herbert was asked by one of the 
bystanders if it is more difficult to write 
heavy operatic music than it is to write 
light scores for musical plays. 

“The only way to work is to work,” con- 
tinued Mr. Herbert in answer to the ques- 
tion. “It is quite possible and also neces- 
sary to put as much work into light and, 
as it is called, ‘cheap’ music as into serious 
and heavy music. As a matter of fact it 
has been a more difficult job for me to 
write songs to fit the voice and tempera- 
ment of Miss Blauvelt, of grand opera; of 
Miss Cecilia Loftus, of the vaudeville; of 
Mr. Morris Farkoa, of light comedy; of 
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* TALKING IT OVER IN M@&.WEBERS oP TAGE DRESSING TEOOM o 


And at that point entered into the scene 
Mr. Weber’s: brother, who familiarly 
and affectionately known as “Muck.” He 
had very little to say, but it had an in- 
stantaneous ‘effect. What he said was: 

“You have got to get out of here and 
get dressed quick, because I am going to 


close up.” 
And what “Muck” 


CHICAGO TO HEAR “DEIRDRE.” 


Mr. Joe Weber, of low comedy, or of Mr. 
Otis Harlan, of Heaven knows what, than 
it would be to write a straight, . legitimate 
grand opera. Their voices, their tempera- 
ments and their capabilities must all be 
duly considered. It is easy enough to write 
fora prima donna with a supporting tenor. 
It is quite different to write music that 
will be enjoyed for a collection of people 
from all the walks of the dramatic gar- 


den:” 
The. conversation drifted to art. “Art,” 


is 


said “went.” 








said Mr. Herbert, as. he leaned over and 

pounded the table, “is a thing always to Irish Cantata Will be Given for First 
be reckoned with. If you are writing Time in America Next Month. 
clap-trap music you should put just as CuHIcAGo, Jan. 21.—The Irish Choral So- 
much art into it as though you were writ- ciety of this city, under the direction of 
ing some grand and melodious theme. Ipre- Thomas Taylor Drill, will give the first 
sume that that applies to all Kinds of performance in America of Michael Es- 


posito’s cantata “Deirdre,” on February 3. 
The poem, by T. W. Rolleston, the 
Irish littérateur, is founded on “The La- 
mentable Fate of the Children of Usna,” 
an old heroic tale known in Irish litera- 
ture as one of “The Three Sorrows of 
Story Telling.” The music is melodious 
and well suited to the text, the harmonic 
devices being skilfully employed. The 
work was first produced at the Irish Mu- 
sical Festival in Dublin in 1897. It is 
published in this country by the Syndicate 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Philly—“Why does every 
and look at that policeman ?” 
Yorker.—“That is the officer that ar- 
rested Caruso.” 

Philly—“Oh, I see! Achieved fame by 
simply following the tenor of his way, 
ch ?”—Exchange. 


work as well as to the occupation of mak- 
ing harmonies. It is a simple adage, but 
a very true one, that ‘no matter what you 
have to do,-do it well.’” 

“There are times, though,” said Miss 
Blauvelt, “when you feel rather angry at 
New. Yorkers. ‘Those are the times when 
you sing your best and act your best and 
look your best, and you have no encour- 
agement from the front. It is so dispirit- 
ing that you cannot express it in words. 

“There is nothing harder for a singer 
to bear than to do her best with a cold 
audience. I do not mean to say that I 
have ever had it here, but I have had it, 
and how angry I got. Oh, I did, indeed! 
There is another thing that makes me 
angry also, and that is when some one 
says that I am degrading my art. I am 
not degrading my art. I am uplifting it 
as hest I can.’ 
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VASSAR STUDENTS 


Hans Kronold, C. G. Spross and Marta 
Milinowski Give Fine 
Concert. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Jan. 21.—A_ recital by 
Hans Kronold, the noted New York ’cel- 
list, Marta Milinowski and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, pianists, drew a large audience to 
Vassar College recently. 

Mr. Kronold has never played better 
than he did on that occasion. The virility 
of his style, his mastery of.the subtlest ef- 
fects of light and shade, were all evident 
in-even the little Popper “Arlegnin,” Beck- 
er’s “Romanze” and Davidoff’s “At the 
Fountain.” In the larger things he was 
all that could be desired. Rubinstein’s 
Sonata for ’cello and piano was admirably 
played by Mr. Kronold and Miss Milinow- 
ski. Gottermann’s Concerto in A minor 
and Boelmann’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
were well received; indeed, applause was 
generous and well deserved all through the 
evening. Particularly fine was the ’cellist’s 
rendering of the Bruch “Kol Nidrei,”’ warm 
in tone and sympathetic in expression. 

Mr. Spross gave two Wagner numbers, 
the “Liebestod” from “Tristan urd Tsolde” 
and the “Magic Fire Scene” from “Die 
Walkiire.” Liszt’s “Etude de Concert” 
made a decided hit. 

The remaining numbers giv en were Pop- 
per’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise” and Dunkler’s 
“The Spinner” by Mr. Kronold, and Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Traumerei” by Mr. Spross. 








SECOND BISCHOFF CONCERT. 





Washington Hears Excellent Programme 
and Soloists. 


WasHINcTON, Jan. 21—The seeond of 
the Bischoff concerts,: held. Wednesday of 
last week in the First Congregational 
Church, was attended by a large audience, 
which was rewarded for its courage in 
braving the sleet, by one of the best pro- 
grammes given in this city for many a 
day. Henry H. Freeman, organist of St. 
John’s Church, opened the recital by a 
group of numbers, played another in the 
middle of the programme and also ended 
the concert. Among his selections, Men- 
delssohn’s G minor Fugue, Op. 37, No. 2, 
deserves especial mention for the impres- 
sive and inspiring reading he gave it. 

A high degree of musicianship was 
shown by Miss Dietrich, who sang songs 
by Haydn and Meyerbeer with flawless 
execution and most excellent regard for 
the pitch. She added to her quota of 
numbers Bischoff’s dainty little “Suppos- 
ing.” Charles E. Meyers, tenor, displayed a 
pleasing voice in selections by Bartlett and 
Burleigh and an encore number, “I'll Sing 
Thee Songs of Araby.” 

Mr. Bischoff accompanied in his usual 


crisp and fluent style. 
JAN 
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MADRIGAL CLUB GIVES 
CONCERT IN BOSTON 








H. G. Tucker’s Society Presents Well- 
Chosen Programme of Choral 
Works. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—H. G. Tucker’s cham- 
ber concert, in Chickering Hall, yesterday 
afternoon, was given by the Madrigal Club, 
of which Mr. Tucker is the conductor, as- 
sisted by Nina Fletcher, violiniste; Mary 
D. Chandler, accompanist, and Pau! Fox 
and H. Lorbeer, who supplied, respectively, 
the flute and horn parts, in Schumann’s 
“The Little Ship.” 

The Madrigal Club, which makes a spe- 
cialty of sacred and secular works written 
for a small auditorium, gav e admirable per- 
formances of Bradlee’s “Why Standest 
Thou Afar Off?” Gallus’s “O Salutaris 
Hostia,” Saint-Saéns’s “Ave Verum,” Vin- 
cent d’Indy’s “St. Mary Magdaleine,’ 
Schumann’s “Good Night” and “ The L .ittle 
Ship,” Brahms’s “O, Lovely May,’ ‘are- 
well” and “The Falcon,” and Robert 
Franz’s “May Song.” 

Of special interest were the d’Indy num- 
ber for women’s voices, in which Mrs. 
Child s sang the solo with fine effect; Schu- 
mann’s “The Little Ship,” which gave Mrs. 
Woodruff an opportunity to make an indi- 
vidual impression, and the Brahms cho- 


ruses. 


Miss Fletcher played Bach’s sonata in 
E minor, a larghetto by Mardini, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Le Cygne,” and a gavotte by 


Rameau, with rare distinction of style. 





THE “CREATION” IN BOSTON. 


Haydn Oratorio Presented by People’s 
Choral Union. 


3oston, Jan. 21.—Haydn’s “Creation” 
was sung by the People’s Choral Union 
at Symphony Hall last night, under the 
conductorship of Samuel W. Cole. An 
orchestra drawn from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra provided the instrumental 
part; and the solos were taken by Grace 
Bonner Williams, soprano; Clara Staun- 
denmeyer, contralto; Clarence Shirley, 
tenor, and L. B. Merrill, bass. 

This chorus, which consists entirely of 
untrained voices, is rapidly making prog- 
ress under Mr. Cole’s careful instruction. 
the performances showing marked im- 
provement in musical understanding and 
executive facility from year to year. 

The soloists gave a good account of 
themselves, Mrs. Williams winning special 
favor with the audience. Hermann Shedd 
was the organist, and Edith Snow the 
piano accompanist. 





REJECT GREAT MASSES. 


English Catholic Commission Weed Out 
Muzart, Beethoven and Others. 


Lonpon, Jan. 21.—It may be remem- 
bered that Pius X., who is an enthusiastic 
student of church music, shortly after he 
became Pope urged a reform in the music 
used throughout the Catholic church. As 
a result of this, Archbishop Bourne of 
Westminster appointed a special commis- 
sion eighteen months ago to weed out un- 
suitable compositions. 

They have now arrived at drastic deci- 


sions. Masses composed by Mozart, 
Haydn, Gounod, Beethoven and Verdi are 
disqualified. The chief grounds are that 
music by these composers, although un- 
doubtedly beautiful, is not liturgical, 
whereby is meant that it does not satisfy 
the various requirements of the liturgy. 





AMERICAN BEFORE FROYALTY. 


Albert ‘Spalding to Play at Concert to 
be Attended by King Edward. 


Lonpon, Jan. 19.—Albert Spalding, the 
young American violinist, has been en- 
gaged to play at the next smoking concert 
of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
at Queen’s Hall on February 14, when the 
Prince of Wales will be in the chair. 
King Edward will be the principal guest 


The programme to which Mr. Spalding 
will contribute includes such names as 
Sarasate, Fritz Kreisler and Mischa EI- 
man. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


‘Rosa ‘Linde Finds the Phonograph 
a Valuable Aid to Vocal Study 


Rosa Linde, who, despite her .Swedish 
name, is an American contralto, was bub- 
bling over with joy at the success of her 
Boston concert. 

“Tt was an awful day. The rain just 
came down in torrents. I didn’t think a 
soul would be there. But the hall was 
filled. Nobody went out before it was 


over, and after I had sung my last song 
the women came crowding into the little 
room back of the stage to embrace me. 
Some of them even took me home to my 
hotel. But, pleasant as that experience 
was, it did not equal the joy that (pointing 
to a phonograph) gives me. 

“Some time ago my husband was very 
anxious to have some records made of 
my voice. Accordingly, I went to the 
office of the company one day with my 
accompanist. ‘I know the records won't 
be any good,’ I said. The day was gloomy; 
it was drizzling, and I was feeling just as 
depressed as could be. I came home more 
depressed than ever. Some time after I 
received a note from the president of the 
company asking me to come down and 
hear my records. But I was so sure that 
they weren’t any good that I put off going 
from day to day, until finally, having 
screwed my courage to the sticking point, 
I went down. At the very first tones I 
was amazed. The records were perfectly 
beautiful. After they had all been played 
for me, I was asked to see the president 
in his office. Imagine my surprise when 
I entered the room and have him offer to 
pay me, instead of my paying him! Since 
then, I have made many records for that 
company, and all were successful. 

“There are two advantages about my 
phonograph. First, I have learned ever 
so much from it. When I heard one of 
my early records, I exclaimed, ‘Heavens, 
do I do that?’ and forthwith broke my- 
self of the fault. Then, too, it is such a 
convenience when one is_ entertainin 
friends. You are asked to sing. ‘With 
pleasure.” You turn on the machine, and 
enjoy your singing and the society of your 
friends at the same time.” 





Then Mme. Linde gave a practical dem- 
onstration of doing what she had described, 
and I had a delightful little concert, while 
between selections Mme, Linde told of the 
struggles of young singers, of trying “one- 
night stands.” “Thank heavens, no more 
of those!” she added. 

Again referring to the phonograph, she 
took one of the plates, and, pointing to the 
fine lines so evenly engraved upon its sur- 
face, said: “It is a sign that the voice 
production is good if the lines are unswerv- 


ing. Faulty singing causes breaks, criss- 
crosses, crooked lines, Wonderful, isn’t 
it?” 

“No, I didn’t teach. I haven't the pa- 
tience for it, although I keep on studying 
all the time. I never lose patience with 
that.” gE. LL. 





POPULAR ARTISTS IN YORK. 


Laura Combs, Ernest Hutchesonand J. C. 
Hulsteyn Heard in Concerts. 


York, Pa., Jan. 21.—Laura_ Louise 
Combs, soprano; Ernest Hutcheson, pian- 
ist, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, gave 
the most successful chamber concert ever 
given under the auspices of the York Ora- 
torio Society, Friday evening, of last week. 

Miss Combs has a voice of great strength 
and sweetness, and sings with ease and cer- 
tainty. Mr. Hutcheson is an artist of 
wide reputation. His splendid technical 
equipment, and his scholarly and interest- 
ing interpretations place him in the front 
rank of pianists. Liszt’s “Rhapsodie” No. 
2 was so enthusiastically applauded that 
the artist had to give an encore before he 
could proceed with the rest of his pro- 
gramme. Mr. Van Hulsteyn is also a fin- 
ished artist, and played Strauss’s sonata 
in E flat in a musicianly manner. 





Landlord.—“I trust the workmen ham- 
mering away while making improvements 
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to these flats will not disturb you very 
much.” 

Flat-dweller—“Not in the least. The 
family down stairs has a daughter and a 
piano,” were 
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CONRIED PRODUCES — 
"MANON LESCAUT” 


Puccini Cheered at the First 
Performance of Work at 
the Metropolitan. 








ONE WEEK AT THE 
METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Jan. 16—*‘ Pagliaci’’; Miss Alten; 
MM. Caruso, Scotti, Reiss, Simard. Pre- 
ceded by “Haensel und Gretel’; Mmes. Matt- 
feld, Alten, Homer, Weed; M. Goritz. 

Thursday Jan. 17—*Lakmé”’; Mmes. Sembrich, 


Jacoby; MM. Rousseliere, Journet, Simard, 
Bars. 

Friday, Jan. 18—‘* Manen Lescaut”’; Mmes. Cava- 
lieri, Simerli; MM. Caruso, Scotti, Rossi, 
Bars, Reiss. 2 

Saturday, Jan. 19, Matinee—'’ Faust’; Miss. 


Farrar, Mme. Jacoby,MM. Rewmelies, Jour- 
net, Stracci iari, Bégueé. 


Evening ‘“‘Lohengrin’’; Mmes. Fleischer-Edel, 
Kirkby Lunn; MM. Burrian, Goritz, Blass, 
Mitihlmann, 

Monday, Jan. 21.—‘‘Aida’’; Mmes. Boninsegna, 


Homer: MM. Caruso, Scotti, Journet. 
Tuesday, Jan. 22—Salome’ *: Mmes. Fremstad, 
Weed, MM. aarti Van Rooy, Dippel. 
Wednesday, Jan. 23—‘*Marta’’; Mmes. Sembrich, 

Homer; MM. Caruso, Journet, Rossi. 











Apart from the production of “Salome” 
on Tuesday night, the most important fea- 
ture of the week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was the first performance there of 
Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” on Friday of 
last week. 

The occasion was memorable on account 
of the presence of the composer. He en- 
tered the director’s box unobserved during 
the first scene, but when the lights were 
raised at the close of the first act he was 
recognized, the orchestra welcomed him 
with a tremendous fanfare, and the audi- 
ence cheered and waved _ handkerchiefs. 
There was an even greater demonstration 
after the second act, when he appeared 
before the curtain with Mme. Cavalieri, 
Mr. Caruso and Mr. Scotti. He was then 
given no fewer than eight curtain calls, in 
the course of which many floral offerings 
reached him, 

The production of “Manon Lescaut” will 
rank among the most notable successes of 
the Metropolitan’s season. The work is 
rich in inspiration, spontaneous outbursts 
of melody and powerful climaxes. Never 
for an instant does the listener feel that 
the composer has resorted to patchwork to 
fill out lapses of invention. The dramatic 
significance of the music from beginning 


to end, and its steady flow of melody, sus- 
tain the interest at a high pitch through- 
out. 


As Manon, Mme. Cavalieri presented a 
picture of striking beauty, and actéd with 
convincing intensity of emotion. Her voice 
was less satisfactory. Occasionally she pro- 
duced a clear, rich note, but, on the whole, 
her singing was uneven and_ colorless, 
though better than in the réle of Fédora. 
It was the forceful, human appeal of her 
acting that made her Manon an achieve- 
ment worthy of high rank in\the annals 
of operatic portrayals. 

In Des Grieux, Mr.*Caruso had a thor- 
oughly congenial rdle, one of which he 
made the utmost. In emotional beauty of 
voice and fervor of dramatic utterance, he 
fairly surpassed himself. Mr. Scotti’s Les- 
caut was also worthy of warm praise, and 
the smaller parts were all acceptably taken. 

On Saturday afternoon, owing to Mr. 
Plangon’s indisposition, Mr. Journet was 
the Mephisto in “Faust.” On Monday 
Mme. Boninsegna was again heard as Aida. 
Mme. Eames being prevented from appear- 
ing by a _ppentel accident. The perform- 
ance of “Salome” on Tuesday is noticed in 
another column. ; 





Hans Barth’s Recital 


Hans Barth, the young American pianist. 
gave a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, Tuesday of last week, which was a 
great success and which brought him en- 
thusiastic approval. 

Especially well did he 
“Etude,” op. 25, No. 9, 
repeat; the Wagner-Liszt ‘ 
from the “Flying Dutchman,” and a Pa- 
derewski “Minuet.” His rendering of 
Schumann’s “Traumerei” was full of senti- 
ment and color. Two compositions of his 
own, a “Fantasie” and “Airs of Gypsies” 
also well received. : 


interpret Chopin’s 
which he had to 
‘Spinning Song” 
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DAMROSCH ASSISTS 
IN TORONTO CONCERT 


National Chorus Adds to Its Laurels— 
Other Musical News in 
Canadian City. 


Toronto, Jan. 21—On Monday 
Tuesday evening, last week, concerts were 
given at Massey Hall by the National 
Chorus Company, conducted by Dr. Albert 
Ham. The National Chorus was assisted 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Walter Damrosch. The concert was 
a great musical success, and was attended 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
chief joint work on the programme on 


Monday evening was Frederic Cliffe’s can- 
founded on Charles Vinglez’s “Ode 


and 


tata 

to the Northwest Wind.” which was ren- 
dered with admirable effect. On Tuesday 
some uncommonly fine part-song singing 


was given, and among other numbers Carl 
Goldmark’s Symphony, “The Rustic Wed- 
ding,” was heard for the first time in pub- 
lic in Toronto. At each performance Dr. 
Ham and Mr. Damrosch were recalled 
several times. 
*“ * * 

The next leading musical event here will 

be the performance of “Judas Maccabeus,” 


by the Toronto Oratorio Society on 
Thursday, January 31. This is the fourth 
event of this organization, which has es- 


tablished a high reputation for first-class 


choral singing. 


es 

At Massey Hall, on Saturday evening, 
Mrs. Le Grand Reed made her first ap- 
pearance here as a _ professional singer, 


before an excellent audience. The event 
was in every respect a gratifying success, 
and Mrs. Reed proved herself a worthy 
pupil of Jean de Reszke. She was ably 
assisted by Kelley Cole, the distinguished 
American tenor. 

* * * 


At the Toronto College of Music, last 
Wednesday, piano and _ vocal normal 
classes were commenced ‘under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. F. H. Torrington. 

x * * 

Mr. J. D. A. Tripp, who has been on an 
extended concert tour for several weeks, 
is now back for the season at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. 





Tenor Reports Robbery to Police. 


Harold Bennett, whose right name the 
police say is Berman, and who until De- 
cember 28 was secretary for Jean Altschef- 
sky, the Russian tenor of the Manhattan 
Opera House Company, was arrested at a 
New York hotel, Monday, charged “4 Mr. 
Altschefsky with the larceny of 





A new symphony, the fifth, by the Rus- 
sian prince, Henry XXIV, was recently 


MUSICAL 


MR. SEARS’S ORGAN 
RECITALS POPULAR 


Pupil of the Famous Widor a Prominent 
Factor in Philadelphia’s 
Musical Life. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—In his capacity 
as organist and choirmaster of St. Cle- 
ment’s P. E. Church, S.- Wesley Sears is 
an important factor in. the musical life of 
Philadelphia. He has made the organ a 
study for many years and possesses a 
temperamental appreciation and power of 





S. WESLEY SEARS 
Well-Known Philadelphia Organist Whose 
Recitals Attract Many Music Lovers 


expression which have made his recitals 
models of artistic excellence. sorn in 
America, he received a thorough training 
with the late Minton Pyne at St. Mark’s 
Church, from whom he acquired the solid- 
ity and thoroughness of style for which 


English organists are famous. 


Later he studied for some time with 
Charles M. Widor, the world-renowned 
organist of St. Sulpice, Paris, acquiring 


the grace and brilliancy of style so char- 
acteristic of the French He is a 
member of the American Guild of Organ- 
also of the Royal College of 
London, for which he was pre- 
presented by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey. 
His répertoire ranges from the scholarly 
school of Bach to the romantic music of 
Schumann, and as his recitals are always 
largely attended, he is doing much to 
raise the musical standard of the city. 


school. 


and 


Organists, 
pared and 


ists, 
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Puccini Had to be Tempted to Study Music 


It may not be entirely without signifi- 


cance that Verdi as a boy exhibited a far 
more pronounced musical tendency than 
Puccini did in his early youth, notwith- 
standing the fact that he failed to share 
the latter’s advantages of family tradi- 
tion and musical environment. Verdi’s 
father was an innkeeper; all his encour- 
agement in music came from chance ac- 


quaintances. 

It was not his parents, 
fiddler who first discovered 
genius, and persuaded the worthy vil- 
lagers to have their son brought up to 
music as a profession. During his period 
of apprenticeship he often had to contend 
against adverse circumstances, and, as all 
the world knows, even the Milan Conserv- 
atoire shut its doors in his face and re- 
fused to admit him as a pupil. 

Nor, when Verdi emerged victoriously 
from these vicissitudes, was his recog- 
nition by the musical public anything but 
a slow and disheartening process. So 
signally, in fact, did some of his earliest 
operatic works fail to please popular taste 
that he virtually gave up writing alto- 
gether; and it was only by the determined 
efforts of one or two discerning friends 


but a_ strolling 
the boy’s 


that, to the future enrichment of musical 
literature, his resolution was finally 
broken. 

How differently reads the history of 


Puccini! From the earliest times the fam- 
ily was one devoted to the art of music. 
Accordingly, when Giacomo Puccini's 
father died, the widow determined to 
bring up the child—then only six years 
old—to be a musician. At the same age, 
therefore, when Verdi was kicked down 
the altar steps by a priest for neglecting, 
in the absorption of listening to the organ, 
his duties as acolyte, Puccini was being 
coaxed to take an interest in music by an 
adoring and self-sacrificing mother. 

He was sent to Lucca, where he came 
under the influence of Angeloni, who had 
himself been a pupil of the boy’s father. 
“Infinite patience,” writes Puccini’s biog- 
rapher, “seems to have been the chief 
quality possessed by Angeloni, and, by 
dint of great tact and sympathy, he in- 
fused an interest and something of a 
passion for music into his wayward young 
pupil.” 

Who has ever heard of a genius re- 
quiring to be stimulated even into an in- 
terest for art, “by dint of great tact and 
sympathy” on the part of somebody else? 
Read the history of music, or of any other 
of the’ arts, from end to end, and find 
a single instance of real genius requiring 
to be goaded into action like a tame bul 
on a Spanish féte day! 

Puccini has undoubted talents, and Italy 
may well be proud of him, but let it not 
be suggested that his art be placed on a 
level with that of Verdi. 





“CARMEN” IN COURT. 


Sequel to Activities of a Press Agent 
Interests Paris. 


Paris, Jan. 21.—A case of great interest 
to aspirants after operatic honors is now 
before the courts here. It concerns Odette 
Dabella, who was ambitious to become a 
diva. So far as appearance goes, she might 
well have been the Carmen which Prosper 
Merimee had in mind when he wrote his 
book. 

A prominent impresario, upon receiving 
$1,600 from the young woman, undertook 
to launch the operatic catboat by eight pro- 
posed performances of “Carmen” in foreign 
theatres.. 

The new Carmen set 
Germany. She made her appearance at 
Cologne, and was described as an Algerian 
artiste, who had escaped from her family 
because obstacles were ra‘sed against her 
embracing her chosen profession, and who 
had won triumphs in a theatre at Algiers. 

It was claimed that she was successful 
at Cologne and that 300 Germans gave her 
a magnificent ovation when they left the 
theatre. But the critics told another story. 
In point of fact. they wrote cruel things 
about the new Carmen. , 

She had to sing at Prague next, but the 
manager of the opera there, frightened by 


out to conquer 


what had occurred at Cologne, advised her 
to renounce a performance which he was 
afraid would be disturbed by scandalous 
manifestations. She then returned to Par's 
and claimed the return of her $1,600. As 
did not recover the money she sought 
of the court. 


she 
the assistance 





Students’ Concert in Montreal. 


Jan. 21.—The first students’ 


MONTREAL, 


concert, in the Royal Victoria € ollege, of 
the McGill University Conservatorium of 
Music was held last Tues’ay evening and 


attracted a large and fashionable audience 
The programme was remarkably well 
chosen, interesting, of a high order. The 
pianists were Florence Cauldwell, Ruby 
Smith, Gladys Donahue (pupi's of F. H. 
Blair), Master Jules Lamontagne, Ida 
Sénécal, Rose Saint-Arnaud (pupils of Ar- 
thur Letondal), G. M. Brewer (pupil of 
P. J. Ilisley), Mildred Gorfinkel (pupil of 
Mrs. Richardson). The singers were 
Leah Sessenwein (pupil of Miss Moylan), 


Miss Bilodeau (punil of Albert Jeannotte), 
Fred, Carter (pupil of Miss Lichtenstein), 
and one violinist. Albert Chamberland 
(pupil of Alfred DeSéve). Contrary to 
all rules of the Conservatorium and the 
mention “No encores” on the pro 
gramme, Miss Bilodeau was recalled and 
repeated Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with vio- 


lin obligato by Alfred DeSéve. 
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Return Engagements 
with 
Thomas Orchestra 
Kneisel Quartette 
Brooklyn Institute 
and 
Other Important 
Organizations 


HEKKING 


LEON DE FONTEYNES, Baritone FRIEDA STENDER, Soprano 
EMMA SHOWERS, Pianiste EDOUARD DETHIER, iolinist 
RALPH KELLERT, Violinist CATHERINE SILAS, Coloratura Soprano 


Address: ST. JAMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


GUGLIEMO FAGNANI, Baritone 





SHANNON with his 23rd Regiment Band 
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b Studio, 11 Kast 58th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NOW ON FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 

New York debut Dec. 7 at CARNEGIE 
HALL, with Mr. WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra, a 
sensational success. 
THE N. Y. 

All that has been said by the London critics of the present 
fulfillment and fature promise of Francis Macmillen aa a violin- 
ist was justified last night at Carnegie Hall when the young 
artist made his debut before a New York audience with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Macmillen has already 
W hatever breadth of interpretation or depth of comprehension 
time may bring it will be only in the development of a temper- 
ament and technique which are rarely eatistying. 

Gifted with a personality which is poetic in the extreme the 
young man brings to his bowing not only the fire and enthusiasm 
but the beauty of youth. The slender figure, insinct with 
grace. the dark introspective eyes and w aving brown hair should 
bring him the homage of a Paderewski. 

His delicacy of coloring, his certainty of touch, the impeta- 


osity of his bowing, which in the Paganini Concerto in D major 
was so amazingly shown, places him at once in the front ranks. 


DIRECTION: 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


NEW, YORK 


WORLD, Dee. 8: 


“arrived.”’ He isthe virtuoso. 
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RICORD! PRAISES 
AMERICAN SINGERS 


Member of Milan Publishing 
Firm Describes His 


Impressions. 


MILAN, Jan. 19—Tito Ricordi of the 
music publishing firm of Ricordi, who has 
just returned here from New York, whither 
he had gone on business connected with 
the production of Puccini’s “Madam But- 
terfly,” has just given in the “Corriere 
della Sera” his personal impressions. He 








says in part: 

“The music America are 
many and well attended, perhaps too much 
so, some of them numbering over a thou- 
sand pupils. They furnish to the churches 
and to concerts magnificent choirs, which 
the most musical country in the world 
might envy. It would not be difficult to 


select from such choirs a goodly number 
of fine singers, and if there were more 


schools of 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Perosi Teaching His Class of Choir Boys 





Don Lorenzo Perosi, the Eminent Priest-Composer and Musical Director of the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, Giving His Class of Choir Boys Their Daily Instruction 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—Nicola A. Mon- 


tion with his assistant, Monsignor Re'la, 


NEW HAVEN HEARS — 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Prof. Parker and His Players 
Give Third of Season’s 


Programmes, 

New Haven, Conn., Jan. 21—The New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra gave the third 
of its season’s concerts in Woolsey Hall 
on Wednesday, last when it had 
the assistance of Maud Powell as solo vio- 
The programme comprised Schu- 


week, 


liniste. 
bert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, the 
schaikowsky concerto for violin, the 
dream music from Humperdinck’s “Haen- 
sel und Gretel” and two Wagner composi- 
tions, the “Siegfried Idyll” and the “Hul- 
digungsmarsch.” 

On each successive 
reveals in its 


appearance the or- 


chestra playing a_ steady 
growth in artistic comprehension and com- 
mand of technical resources, the results of 


Prof. Horatio W. Parker’s painstaking 


Pe ate a at ene 


ae TTS 


a Sen 


Ee ee 


initiative in the United States that country _ Me . ) 
could provide itself with a large number tani has been appointed to succeed Camille he devotes two hours every evening to care and thoroughness at rehearsals. Par- 
of soloists. Zeckwer as musical director at St. John’s their personal instruction. The illustration ticularly effective was Wednesday’s per- i 


“The Italian colony in New York, which 


the Evangelist R. C. Church, at Thirteenth 


shows the rehearsal room on the Scuola 


formance of the Schubert symphony, in 


pee 


numbers half a million, could furnish many street above Chestnut street. Mr. Montani Pia near the Casteilo San Angelo. _ which a great share of the work devolves 
good tenors. The Italians there are mostly was born in this country and for_several Don Perosi has of late devoted consid- upon the violins, as the section of stringed 
from the Southern provinces of Italy, years studied abroad under Don Lorenzo erable time to symphonic work of the instruments is one of the strongest fea- ' 
from which we draw our best soloists. Perosi, director of the Sistine Chapel classical school, and America will probably tures of the orchestra. ; 


“There is no reason why a country in 
which the love of music is so great should 
not produce a school of composers. It will 








Choir. To a correspondent of Musica. 
America Mr. Montani described how Pe- 
rosi, with the direct approval of the Pope 


receive its first introduction to this priest- 
through his orchestral compo- 


composer - 
He 1s to visit South America this 


“itions. 














In the excerpt from “Haensel und 
Gretel” the atmosphere of Humperdinck’s 
charming fairy opera was realistically re- 





- 


come in the near future, without a doubt. has substituted boys’ voices for the so- Spring and arrangements are now being produced, the music being played with per- 
The United States possesses an inexhaust- pranos and has established a training made to inc'ude the United States in Ins suasive grace and simplicity. he delicate dq 
ible source of energy, rather disordered school for choir boys, where, in conjunc: _ visit. poetry of the “Siegfried Idyll” was well f 
as yet, but the time will come when the — » and 7 number the We t 
Ze he . xi ance of the various divisions was especially iy 
at fe We Reve to leer EDOUARD DETHIER MME. BOUTON IN satisfactory. An adequate volume of tone, . 
seb IN PHILADELPHIA HOUSTON CONCERT tsi times mellow and pleasing, charac: 

R erize le playing of the “March o O- 
Boston Orchestra’s Tour. —_— mage.” 
Boston, Jan. 21—The plans for ‘he Belgian Violinist Makes Successful Mezzo-Soprano Gains Many New Ad- Maud Powell gave an illuminative inter- if 
Western trip of the Boston Symphony Debut with Mendelssohn mirers Through Her Performance pretation of the Tschaikowsky concerto. 
Orchestra are now completed. The or- ptnaneni in Texas. rhe tremendous technical difficulties o ‘i 
chestra, under the direction of Dr. Karl ; Houston, Tex., Jan. 21.—Mme, Isabelle this work seemed to present no obstacle : 

Muck, will leave Boston Sunday evening, o ; p ot0 a erties i es oe her, and throughout her performance 
January 27, and go direct to Rochester, PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 22.—The Mendels- pouton, apd a cata sage oy Was notable for warmth and temperamental 
where it will give a concert in the Ly- sohn Club gave its first concert of the sea- nesgharessn Masago nc a hh ee CI J a i vitality. 4 

ceum Theatre on Monday evening. The ‘$0, Teereeey of lant week, at the Ae = a er ao yo : ‘oj . ie c ‘abaaanlen ‘ 

. . oss . emy, before an audience which :; aude sf ‘ — = ee 
pee eg et cee a Lg Rear with enthusiasm the various part songs y=) Rigg : Hartmann, violinist, and King of eure Instruments. ‘| 
Armory, Cleveland. Mr. Adamowski will @nd_ solos. Sa ini Both ; roy ‘i ry ae waite and the In. his new book, “How to Appreciate ; 
also be the soloist there. Wednesday “In the Blush of the Evening,” Mr. Gil Both in a quality ol ee 4 and the — Music,” a book that owes much of the suc- 
evening it will give a concert in the Audi- christ’s chorus for women’s voices, proved anne “ her ~—s. ae Rowton cess it is having to its popular and distinctly 
torium, Chicago, with Rudolph Ganz as to be a gracefully _written composition, ge " The hea iy ” the me st ror ° readable style, Gustav Kobbe devotes a 
soloist. Thursday evening it plays in with an adroit melodic turn that was very the wort 7 ged Is 2 a “ te great deal of attention to the pianoforte 
Light Guard Armory, Detroit, with Mr. pleasing. as wade acthadgs | gy bility that gives perte¢ and its importance in spreading a knowl- 
Ribtivedd a4 sulokt. Wridey xemine it The Belgian violinist, Edouard Dethier, gy - er - ; ~re | ia. edge of music. ry 
ahve & Goncctt is dic Enatich Opera made his first appearance in this city, ani ne > t “7 —s rs that wee especial After speaking of it as the ‘king of 
House, Indianapolis, without a soloist, and ™ade a good impression by his artistu Procl - a a “Verwetkt.” —" "ya ae Peete Sak potas es ae 
Saturday afternoon it plays in Music Hall, ‘endition of the familiar Vieuxtemps con “Polly Willis” “Ce tag Sweet M are» command it gives the player of every shade 
Cincinnati, with Professor Willy Hess as Certo., When he, reappeared to contribute Hat BB: &. “| aby? BR ne “Man of sound from the gentlest pianissimo to { 
soloist. From Cincinnati it returns di- selections by Wieniawski and Chopin to cog ye Pon -ye oo eng aa yo the most powerful forte, he continues: 
rectly to Boston. the second half of the programme, his m™y a on s ey and a group by Van det This personal, one-man control of the in- 

sympathetic interpretation and tempera- ‘Stucken and F[’ranz. . strument has been of inestimable value to 

, ‘5 sii. di tai mental insight were generally admired. Phe choral club, under the direction of the pianoforte in establishing itself in its 

First Musician.— We didn’t fare so bad- The Mendelssohn chorus was in good Mrs. Parker, deserved the enthusiastic ap present unassailable position. The pianist 
ly here. # 7 — form, singing, among other numbers, Pause it received for its artistic rendering has music, all that music can give, within : 
Second Musician.—“Humph! We didn’t, cohumann’s “Summer Song,” the Fauré Of “The Lost Chord. "he organist was the grasp of his two hands, under his ten ; 


eh? Weren't we requested to leave town?” 

First Musician.—“‘Well, I know; but they 
were so much more polite about it than 
they are in some places.”—“Judge.” 

x * * 

“Miss Yellitt! Miss Yellitt!” exclaimed 
the music teacher in despair to his shriek- 
ing pupil. “Remember you are singing an 
‘Invitation to Summer.’ You are begging 
it to come—not daring it!”—“Tit-Bits.” 


“Madrigal” and Brahms’s compositions. 


Soloists for Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption.’’ 

J. Humbird Duffey, baritone, Lloyd 
Rand, tenor, and Selma Kronold, soprano, 
have been engaged as soloists for the per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Redemption” by 
the Catholic Oratorio Society of New York 
on March 14. 


GIUSEPPE 


CAMPANARI 


(Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera) 


Concerts and Song Recitals 


Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St.. New York 


§ SHOWERS 


EMINENT PIANIST CONCERTS RECITALS 
“Miss Showers infuses her Scholarly and 
Poetic interpretations with a grace of touch 
at once fascinating and convincing.” 


Management. R E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., Broadway and 26th Street, New York 





KELLEY COLE wcaetunae 
Local and Tn nee 
Tenor 57 West 58th St., New York 








Mrs. George Bruce and the pianiste Mrs. 
C. E. Oliver. 





First Critic (after a distressing duet be- 
tween the tenor and the soprano).—“The 
poor conductor did all he could to put them 
in harmony.” 

Second Critic—“Of course, but he had 
an impossible task. They are husband and 
wife.”—“Caricaturista.” 


Guglielmo Fagnani 


fingers. A player’s interpretation of a com- 
position cannot be marred by any one but 
himself, whereas the conductor of an or- 
chestra is dependent upon a hundred play- 
ers, some of whom may have no more soul 
than so many wooden Indians. When 
Paderewski is at the pianoforte we hear 
Paderewski—not some one of a less sensi- 
tive temperament, whom he is directing 
with a baton.” 


BARITONE 


Italy has produced no baritone in recent 
years 80 richly endowed in voice 
and equipment. 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bldg. New York 








1402 Broadway 
New York, U. 8. A. 
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SCHUBERT CONCERT 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Audience at Cooper Union, New York, 
Encouraged People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club. 

The commendable enterprise exhibited 
by the People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club 
of New York in offering a series of con- 
certs of high class music, performed by 
artists and organizations of high rank, at 





rates that reduce the single admission 
price to 12% cerits, received warm en- 


couragement on Thursday of last week, 
when Cooper Union Hall was filled by an 
audience that thoroughly enjoyed the 
Schubert programme furnished by the Kal- 
tenborn Qaurtette, Paul Dufault, tenor, 
and Leopold Winkler, pianist. 

Franz X. Arens, the conductor of the 
People’s Symphony, gave a short address 
on Schubert, in the course of which he 
characterized the composer as a “melodic 
millionaire” with a “trust” in melodies. 

The instrumental numbers were the 
quartette in A minor, Op. 29, and the 
“Trout” quintette in A major, Op. 114, in 
which Mr. Winkler played the piano part 
with fine judgment and artistic finish. Mr. 
Dufault was in excellent voice and sang 
several of the most attractive Schubert 
songs, including “Die Forelle,” “Du _ bist 
die Ruh,” and “Ungeduld” with the re- 


finement of taste and suavity of style 
that invariably characterize his work. 





MISS SHOWERS IN WARREN. 





American Pianiste Wins Distinct Triumph 
in Pennsylvania City. 


WarreEN, Pa., Jan. 18 —Emma Showers, 
the accomplished American pianiste, gave 
a recital before the Philomel Piano Club, 
yesterday, and more than sustained the ex- 
cellent reports of her pianistic ability 
which preceded her. 

In an exacting programme embracing 
compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 


mann, Grieg and Liszt, Miss Showers re- 
vealed a versatility of expression quite re- 
markable. Her beauties of tone, technical 
fluency and intellectual grasp completely 
won an admiring audience. So delighted 
were her hearers that a re-engagement was 
planned. 


MUSICAL 


CANTATA CLUB IN MONTCLAIR 





Hans Kronold,’Cellist, One of the Soloists 
at Interesting Concert. 


Monrcrair, N. J., Jan. 23.—The concert 
of the Cantata Club, Tuesday of last week, 
was eminently satisfactory from every 
point of view. The audience was large, 
distinguished and duly appreciative of the 
excellence of the programme, the chorus 
and the soloists. The club and the assist- 
ing artists were in fine form, Albert 
Gerard-Theirs, the conductor, deserves 
great praise for the admirable reading 
given the various works and for the ex- 
cellent training evident in all the work 
of the chorus during the evening. 

Chaminade’s “Mariner’s Christmas” 
Mozart’s “Yet Once Again” were 


peated in response to the demands for an 
encore which followed their performance. 
Mrs. Herbert W. Taylor, soprano, and 
Mrs. William T. Ropes, contralto, ac- 
quitted themselves admirably in the inci- 
dental solos. 

Hans Kronold, noted ’cellist, ably 
upheld his reputation. His warm vibrant 
tone, the variety of his nuancing, were de- 
lightful as ever. Signor Pinto, the harpist, 
also afforded the audience great enjoy- 
ment. 


and 
re- 


the 





MANY AT PUPILS’ CONCERT 





Good Programme Rendered at New York 
German Conservatory. 


Pupils of the New York German Con- 
servatory of Music appeared in concert 
last Friday evening at the College Hall 
and interpreted one of the best pro- 
grammes given at the Conservatory this 
season. Richard Burgin, violinist, and Ir- 
vin F. Randolph, pianist, are not unknown 
to the general musical public. Friday 
evening Mr. Burgin rendered, in conjunc- 
tion with V. Dingleman, Otto F. Stahl and 
Louis Kneppler, the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Quartette in E flat; and Mr. 
Randolph gave the Chopin “Polonaise” in 
A flat. 

Good work was also done by Fred Min- 
dermann and Max Salzberg, violinists; 
Arthur Sauer and Annie Cohen, pianists; 
Adelaide Falkenmeyer and Harriet Mor- 
ton, soprano. ‘Charlotte Moore and the 
orchestra class gave a very creditable ren- 
dering of Bruch’s “Prelude and Adagio” 
from the G minor violin concerto. Ben- 
del’s “Cascade du Chandron” was admir- 
ably played by Mabel Cayan. 


AMERICA 


BALTIMORE AUDIENCE 
HEARS MAUD POWELL 





Distinguished American Violiniste Gives 
Sixth Recital in Peabody 
Series. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 21.—The announcement 
that Maud Powell, the violiniste, assisted 
by Harold Randolph at the piano, would 
give the sixth recital of the Peabody series 
on Friday afternoon was _ sufficient to 
draw an audience that crowded the audi- 
torium. 


The programme was made up of Schu- 
bert’s “Rondo Brillante,” Op. 70; Tartini’s 
variations on a theme by Corelli; Cou- 


perin’s “La Fleurie,” transcribed by Miss 
Powell; the rondo from a _ serenade by 
Mozart; Arensky’s “Concert de Salon,” 
Op. 54; Howard Brockway’s “Coquette,” 


accompanied by the composer, and Wien- 
iawski’s polonaise in D major. 

Miss Powell’s temperamental fire and 
verve, her powers of emotional expres- 
sion and her skill in effective tone color- 
ing and subtle nuances were displayed 
even more convincingly than when she last 
appeared here, and the audience was quick 
to respond. The performance of each 
number revealed the imaginative but well- 
poised musician. Mr. Brockway’s “The 
Coquette” had special interest for Balti- 
moreans and deserved the place it occu- 
pied among the choice compositions the 
programme contained. 

The artiste gave Dvorak’s 
esque,” Hubay’s “Blumenleben” 
prelude by Fiorillo as encores. In 
Randolph she had an able assistant. 


“Humor- 
and a 
Mr. 





Elson’s Music Dictionary. 


The new edition of Elson’s Music Dic- 


tionary, just published by ‘the Oliver Dit- 
son Co., contains the definitions and pro- 
nunciations of terms and signs used in 


modern music, together with a list of for- 
eign composers and artists, with pronunci- 
ation of their names, a list of popular er- 
rors in music, rules for pronouncing for- 
eign words, and a short English-Italian 
vocabulary of musical words and expres- 
sion. The work is by Louis C. Elson, pro- 
fessor of theory of music at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. This is a 
much needed book, which clearly and com- 
prehensively covers the subjects treated. 
In meeting the demand for such a work 
so satisfactorily the Oliver Ditson Co. de- 


serve great credit. 








CARNEGIE 
HALL 


NEW YORK 


Tuesday, Feb. 12 
Wednesday, Feb. 13 


JOINT CONCERTS BY THE 


PITTSBURGH ORCHESTRA 


(65 PLAYERS) 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor 
AND THE 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR of TORONTO 


(CHORUS OF 220 MIXED VOICES) 


The program of February 12 will include 


A. S. VOGT, Conductor 


BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY 


Mr. Paur will direct, and these are the soloists: 
Spencer, Mr. George Hamlin and Mr. Herbert Witherspoon. 
for the Choir both a capella and with Orchestra, whic 


Mrs. Corinne-Rider Kelsey, Miss Janet 
This program will also include works 


Mr. Vogt will conduct. The February 13th 


program will be shared by Choir and Orchestra, and in addition will include Busoni’s arrangement 


of Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody for piano and orchestra: 


PIANIST—MR, EMIL PAUR. 


These concerts mark the first serious co-operation in New York between a distinguished musi- 
cal organization representing His Majesty’s domains and one of the permanent orchestras of the 


United States. 


PRICES: $2.00, $1.50, $1.25, $1.00, and 75c. 


Sale began Wednesday, January 2,at Box Office, Carnegie Hall; Luckhardt & 
Belder, 10 East 17th Street; Office, Musical Art Society, 1 West 34th Street. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 
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CORPORATED 1906 
cates and State License 
ARD, Vice-Pres’t. 


STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Commences January 1907 
M. KNITEL TREUMANN, Treas, 


Oratorio, Concert and Recital, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Coaching in Oratorio and Artistic Singing 
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TENOR R Phone 4806 Chelsea. 


«(49 West 23d Street, New York. 





THADDEUS RICH 


SEASON 1906- 1907 


VIOLINIST 


-—} ove PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Phila 
JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., N. Y. 





Eleanor Everest Freer 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Pronounced by authorities as being the very best 
recent contributions to modern musical literature. 


WM. A. KAUN MUSIC CO., 


Milwaukee 
Wis. 








The first true analysis of the 
human voice. 


Lessons Demonstrated /#< 
By Phonograph 
DO NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CARL YOUNG, Voice 3Specialist, 
63 Z Auditorium Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VIRGIL PUPILS’ RECITAL. 





Students in Piano Conmecvebary Present 
an Exacting Programme. 


A students’ recital, given by the Virgil 
Piano School in West Nineteenth street, 
Monday evening, attracted a large and 
friendly audience. Mrs. A. K. Virgil, di- 
rector of the conservatory, gave an inter- 
esting and instructive explanatory talk at 
the opening of the programme. The stu- 
dents, the youngest of whom was Rose 
Feldman, seven years old, played with re- 
markable accuracy and displayed excellent 
training. — 

On the programme were compositions of 
Scharwenka, Strong, Jensen, Bach, Cham- 
inade, Liszt, Rheinhold, Beethoven, Den- 
née, Sinding, Poldini, Vogrich, and a 
group of numbers illustrating the Virgil 
nethod. The following narticipated: Ida 
Mi'tlhouser, Florence Jacoby. Anna Jacob. 
Sidney Parham, Jennie Quinn, Katherine 
Minden, Rose Feldman, Anna Granger and 
Ida Volk. 





FOOTE PLAYS IN NEW YORK 





Boston Pianist Assists Olive Mead 
Quartette at Second Concert. 





At their second concert:at Mendelssohn 
Hall, on Thursday of last week, the Olive 
Mead Quartette had the assistance of Ar- 
thur Foote, the pianist and composer, who 
played with them his familiar quartette for 
viola and ’cello. 

This attractive composition, with its 
beautiful adagio, the Brahms Quartette in 
A minor (Op. 51, No. 2), and Beethoven’s 
A major Quartette (Op. 18, No. 5) formed: 


pianoforte, violin, 


the programme. The large number of 
auditors who braved the weather, after 
warmly greeting Mr. Foote at the close 
of his composition, heard as a climax an 


exquisitely clear, limpid and balanced per- 
formance of the Beethoven Quartette, 
which they applauded long and heartily. 





Agnes Folsom Succeeds Zoe Fulton. 


Agnes Folsom, contralto, a pupil of Mr. 
Mrs. John Dennis Mehan of New 
has been engaged to fill the vacancy 
made in the quartette of the Washington 
Heights M. E. Church of New York, by 


the resignation of Zoe Alexine Fulton, the 
former contralto. Miss Fulton is now a 
member of the quartette of Chester Hill 
M. E. Church of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


and 


York, 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESS!! 


Mlle. GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


PIANISTE 


In her New York and Boston debuts 


New York ’ 

Her tone is remark- 
ably large and unc- 
tious in quality, and 
she can control it toa 
fine-spun delicacy. 
She has likewise a fine 
equipment of techni- 
cal dexterity and bril- 
hancy. She has un- 
questionably a_ posi- 
tive musical temper- 
ment and a strong 
individuality. Zzmes. 

She has a superb 


tone, big, sonorous, 
rich and wide in 
range. The Sun. 


There is a boldness 
in what MissSchnitzer 
does, and a strength 
that does not spend 
itself altogether in 
virtuosity. Wilful- 
ness and beauty may both be discerned. 

Evening Mail. 

Miss Schnitzer’s interpretation does not 
suffer in comparison with the performances 
by Rosenthal and Lhévinne. Better Bach- 
playing has never been heard here. 

Evening Post. 

She has astounding power, and she wields 
it with an ease that is bewildering, and she 
bas an exquisite daintiness and delicacy of 
touch. Tribune. 

In addition to her brilliant technique, 
she commands a singing tone, and a virile 
one, which hasa certain admirable nobility. 

Wor la. 
Coming Appearances :— | 
Jan 3—Boston Symphony Orchestra 
** %7—Second New York Recital | 


For terms and dates address 








LOUDON CHARLTON, 
868 CARNEGIE HALL, 


Boston 

To say that she 
achieved success is to 
put it all too mildly. 
Hers was a blazing 
triumph; a complete 
conquest. This girl 
is without question 
the greatest and most 
important new voice 
in pianoforte playing 
that has sounded upon 
us for a decade at 
least. Journal, 

The eager warmth 
of youth was in all 
her playing, but of a 
youth that has learned 
so soon to control it- 
self, that knows the 
secrets of design and 
proportion. 
Evening Transcript. 

She is a musician; 
It is not extravagant 


she is also a _ poet. 
to say that Miss Schnitzer is indeed an ex. 
traordinary apparition in the world of 


pianists. Herald, 

Musical feeling, earnest and deep, is 
shown by the young woman, whose equip- 
ment for her chosen profession is of a high 
order, Globe. 

She not only startled and delighted her 
hearers by her brilliance and power, but 
won her way into their hearts by the 
spontaneity and the intensity of her 
emotional expression. American. 


Jan. 12—Second Boston Recital 
‘* 16—Philadelphia Recital 
‘* 27—New York Symphony Orchestra 
in a special Grieg program 
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WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE 
AND HIS INVENTION 


Tenor Completes Ingenious Electrical 
Clock and Resumes Activities 
as Singer and Teacher. 

Whitney Mockridge, the well-known 
tenor whose departure from the world of 
music has been somewhat commented on, 
has returned to devote his time to singing 
and teaching the oratorios. He has de- 
voted the past two years to the enterprise 











WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE 


Tenor Who Returns to the Concert Field 
After Two Years’ Absence 


of organizing a company and manufactur- 
ing an ingenious electrical clock. The ac 
complishment of this project made it neces- 
sary for him to give up his music until 
the work was well under way. The clock 
is now on the market and promises to be 
a great success. Mr. Mockridge will re- 
enter the concert field and also devote 
some time to teaching. He is especially 
qualified to portray the correct traditions 


of the oratorios and operas as well as 
refined diction, the art of voice emissions 
and general coaching. It will be remem- 


was principal 
oratorio and 
for ten years, 


that Mr. Mockridge 
leading festivals, 
concert work in England 
besides making as many tours in this 
country, filling engagements with all the 
leading choral societies and orchestras. 


bered 
tenor of 





Gilbert, a noted composer of 
and perhaps the oldest harp- 
ist in the United States, died recently at 
his home, No. 105 Dean street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aged seventy-four years. He was 
born in Naples and came to this country 
when twenty years old. He had lived in 
Brooklyn for fifty years. He leaves a 
widow, Lucinda, and a son, John Joseph. 


Vincent 
harp music, 


MUSICAL 


HAMMERSTEIN TO 
SUCCEED CONRIED ? 


(Continued from page 1) 


marvelous rapidity. The fact that Mr. 
Hammerstein has been able to make the 
success he has, the splendid character of 


many of his performances, the favor they 
have found with the public, all this has 
not been lost upon the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, nor has it 
been lost upon the society element that 
always wants to be in the swim, musically 
and socially. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Conried, flushed by the 
success which he made and earned in the 
past, has this season displayed an arbi- 
trary character which has alienated many 
of his old friends, so that not merely 
among the musical world and the social 
world, but even among the press, people 
are looking for a new leader in operatic 
life, and they are beginning to feel that 
nowhere can they turn with greater prob- 
ability of having their demands met, in the 
future, than to Oscar Hammerstein. 

Of course, if Mr. Hammerstein is inter- 
viewed, or Mr. Conried can be seen, or any 
of the Metropolitan directors are ap- 
proached, they will all say: “Nothing in 
it!’ But facts are facts, and the future 
will speak for itself! 


RAPHAEL KELLERT’S 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


Young Russian Violinist is Warmly 
Received at New York Concert. 

Before a large audience in Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday evening, Raphael Kellert, a 
young Russian violinist, and a _ favorite 
pupil of Ysaye, made his American debut 
and won a notable success. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting, assisted him, and in the 
audience were many representatives of 
New York society circles. 

Mr. Kellert’s two numbers were Wien- 
Violin Concerto No. 2, and the 
minor of Mendelssohn. He 








iawski’s 
concerto in E 
was obliged to give encores to both these 
Saint-Saéns’s “Rando 
Beethoven’s Romance 


numbers, playing 
Cappriccio,” and 
in B. 

In the performance of his programme, 
Mr. Kellert displayed a keen insight into 
the meaning of the works essayed and 
brought to their interpretation a refresh- 
ing characterization. His technical equip- 
ment is sufficient to allow him perfect 
freedom in his expression and his tone 
is large and of good quality. He brought 
out with good effect the light and shade 
contrasts in the compositions. 

The orchestra presented Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 1, and two numbers 
from Moszkowsky Suite No. 2 in an effec- 
tive manner. 


AMERICA 


ST. PAUL PIANISTE 
MAKES HER DEBUT 


Carrie M. Zumbach Plays Grieg Concerto 
at Concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra. 

St. Pau, Jan. 19—The ninth popular 
concert of the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra at the Metropolitan Opera House, last 
Sunday, was the occasion of the formal 
début of Carrie M. Zumbach, a young 
pianiste of marked ability. 








CARRIE M. ZUMBACH 


Accomplished Young St. Paul Pianiste Who 
Recently Made Her Formal Debut 


Miss Zumbach’s most important number 
was the Grieg concerto in A minor, which 
she played with all the energy, freshness 
and charm of a youthful and susceptible 
musical temperament. Her performance 
of this exacting composition was charac- 
terized by a degree of merit, both as re- 
gards technical finish and interpretative in- 
sight, that augurs well for future attain- 
ments. 

In the second part of the programme she 
gave Liszt’s third “Liebestraum” with 
poetic feeling, a concert étude by Mac 
Dowell, and, as an encore, Chopin’s “But- 
terfly” étude. The young artiste’s success 
reflects significantly upon the training she 
has received from E. C. Murdock, of this 
city, who has been her only teacher. 

Under N. B. Emanuel’s baton the or- 
chestra gave admirable performances of 
Litolff’s “Robespierre” overture, two of 
Brahms’s Hungarian dances, the _ inter- 
mezzo from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” ‘Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” 
the entr’acte from Reineke’s “King Man- 
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ST, LOUIS PLANS TO 
ENGAGE MR. FRANKO 


Former Concert-Master of 
Metropolitan Wanted 
In the West. 


St. Louris, Jan. 22-— Negotiations are 
under way looking toward the engagement 
of Nahan Franko, who last week resigned 
as concert-master of the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, for conductor of 
the St. Louis Choral Symphony Society. 
The movement to bring Mr. Franko to St. 
Louis has been on foot for nearly a half 
year, and his recent breach with the Met- 
quickened local interest in 





ropolitan has 
the project. 

Richard Spamer, 
the movement, said 


who is at the head of 


to-day that the plan 


was to have Mr. Franko create in St. 
Louis a permanent orchestra of seventy 
men, to inaugurate twice-a-week concert 


and to arrange for grand opera pro- 
music festivals and_ similar 
A circular is being distributed to 
are interested in music, setting 
forth the plan with a view to obtaining 
a guarantee of an annual salary of $15,- 
ooo for five years to Mr. Franko. 
Adolphus Busch, the wealthy brewer, 
who is strongly in favor of this plan, is 
ill at the present time, and it is expected 
that with his recovery the arrangements 
will be 


series, 
ductions, 
events. 

those who 


perfected. 





Mr. Franko told a _ representative of 
MusicAL AMERICA that he was very anx- 
ious to locate in St. Louis, and expressed 
the belief that he could establish an ex- 
cellent symphony orchestra in that city 
with the material already available there. 

“If the plan materializes,” said he, “I 
purpose forming an organization which 
will be capable of making periodical tours 
through the Middle West, giving concerts 
in the large cities. There is no reason 
why such a project should not succeed, 
and I think the fulfillment of it will be a 
matter of great importance to the musical 
development of that section of the coun- 
try.” 





EMMA EAMES HURT. 





Accident Prevents Prima Donna from 
Appearing in ‘‘Aida.’’ 


Emma Eames met with a peculiar acci- 
dent on Monday evening that has kept her 
confined to her room the greater part of 
the week. 

Mme. Eames was about to leave the 
Hotel Astor for the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she was to sing Aida for 
the first time this season, when in leaning 
over to caress one of her dogs, she 
wrenched her knee. The injury proved so 
painful that she was unable to appear in 
the Verdi opera. 
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Jessie Shay, the popular New York pi- 
aniste, will give a piano recital in Jersey 
City on February 12, and in Newark, 
N. J., on February 28. 


oe © 
The Drake Conservatory of Music, 
Des Moines, recently began its series of 
Junior recitals at Howard Hall. Those 
who contributed to the programme were 
Fern Hauser, Inez Bartlett, Beulah 
Hauser and Helen Hendrickson. 
* * * 


Emil Enna, pianist; Anna Roe, soprano; 
Wayne Sawtell, baritone; Dr. M. M. Will- 
son, violinist, and G. W. Maxson, "cellist, 
interpreted a programme of the original 
compositions of Emil Enna, at the Enna 
Conservatory of Music, Des Moines, 
Thursday. 

‘SS 

John Herman Loud gave the one hun- 
dred and sixty-fourth organ recital, and 
the fourteenth of his free recitals in the 
First Baptist Church, Newton Centre, re- 
cently. Charles Horace Clark, basso can- 
tante, assisted Mr. Loud in rendering the 


programme. 
x * * 


Grace Davis, the well-known soprano, 
has returned to New York, after a most 
successful tour of the middle West. She 
has resumed her church solo work at Holy 
Trinity in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is ar- 
ranging for concert appearances during the 
remainder of the season. 


= 
The quartette and organist of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Brooklyn, Bessie Tudor, soprano; Tirzah 
Hamlin-Chapman, contralto; | Wyckoff- 
Suydam, tenor; Livingston Chapman, 
basso, and John Hyatt Brewer, organist, 
have all been re-engaged for the new year. 


* * * 


The Choral Society of Flatbush, L. L, 
gave a ocncert at the Cortelyou Clubhouse 
on Wednesday evening, under Frederick 
O. Porter, conductor. The soloists were 
Bertha Hobson, soprano; Charles H. 
Miner, tenor, and W. O. G. Jones, bari- 
tone. Alice McNeill was the accompan- 
ist. 

x * * 

The eighty-fifth birthday of John W. 
Hutchinson, the well-known anti-slavery 
singer, was celebrated at his home, Tower 
cottage, Lynn, Mass., last week. Mr. Hut- 
chinson is the sole survivor of the famous 
Hutchinson Quartette, which gave con- 
— throughout this country and Eng- 
and. 


* * * 


Herman Goetze’s setting of “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” called “the greatest 
musical exposition of Shakespearean hu- 
mor,” was the topic of Carl Fique’s third 
lecture recital on “Germanic Music” 
(Brooklyn Institute) Monday afternoon. 
The assisting vocalist was Mrs. Katherine 
Noack-Fique. 


* * * 


The Hassler Concert Company, C. N. 
Hassler, baritone; Pearl S. Hassler, vio- 
liniste; Mabel Wright Huttler, reader. 
and Nicholas Holmes, pianist, is about to 
begin a tour of northern Pennsylvania. 
The organization has just returned 
from a successful tour of western Penn- 


mes) ARTHUR 
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The Buffalo Saengerbund, under the di- 
rection of Arthur Plaage, presented an 
interesting programme at German-Amer- 
ican Hall, recently, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Three soloists of 
prominence, Harriet Welch-Spire, Edward 
Handiger and Otto Du Pernell, appeared 
with the organization. 

x * * 


A faculty concert b the Iowa College 
of Musical Art, Des Moines, was given 
Thursday of last week at the Iowa Busi- 
ness College. Those who contributed to 
the programme were Katherine Rehkopf, 
Pauline Engleman, Anna Sullivan, May 
Van Dyke, Signor Gilamini, Mr. Siegel, H. 
Waugh Wallace and Dr. Heft. 

* * * 


The orchestra, under Conductor Emanuel, 
played the “Russian und Sudmilla” over- 
ture by Glinka, the “Siegfried Idyll” by 
Wagner, and _ Saint-Saéns’s symphonic 
poem “Danse Macabre,” closing with Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music. The audience was the largest that 
has yet attained the symphony concerts. 

* * * 


At the concert recently given at the 
Bohemian Musical Club, Cincinnati, An- 
toni Blaha, the young Philadelphia vio- 
linist, won a decided success. His pro- 
gramme included “Souvenir de Moscow” 
by Wieniawski and Paganini’s “Witches’ 
Dance.” Mr. Blaha will be heard in 
New York and the principal cities of the 
East in March. 

ee 


A concert will be given in Carnegie 
Music Hall, Allegheny, on February 12 
under the auspices of the Saturday Aft- 
ernoon and Floral Clubs of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, with 
Gertrude Clark, soprano; Christine Mil- 
ler, contralto; E. E. Giles, tenor; J. L. 
Harris, basso; H. E. Davenny, violinist, 
and Emil Huming, ’cellist. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the Department 
of Music of the Jewish Settlement, Cin- 
cinnati, was given one of the finest con- 
certs of the season. Mrs. Harry J. Plog- 
stedt, pianiste; Mrs. Robert Sattler, vio- 
liniste; Charles Sayre, ’cellist; Gertie Frei- 
berg Moses, soprano; Eleanor Bain, con- 
tralto, and Howard Barnett, baritone, ren- 
dered a programme of rare excellence. 

x * * 


The first of the popular concerts of 
the Halifax Symphony Orchestra was 
given in Orpheus Hall recently, and 
was highly successful. From the over- 
ture, “Semiramide,” to the familiar 
“Tannhauser” march, which closed the 
programme, every number was interest- 
ing. Bayard Haddock, Dorilda Gaston- 
guay and Mrs. T. L. Covey were the so- 
loists of the evening. 

* * * 


The organ recital given recently in the 
First Congregational Church, Springfield, 
was well attended, despite the adverse 
weather conditions. The most notable 
feature of the programme was the scholar- 
ly arrangement by the organist, Mr, Kel- 
log, of the beautiful “Larghetto” move- 
ment from the second symphony of Bee- 
thoven. The male quartette of the church 
rendered several effective selections, 

. 238 


The twenty-fifth free organ recital at 
Convention Hall, Buffalo, was given last 
Sunday afternoon, with Albert D. Jordan 
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of London, Ont., as soloist. He had 
prepared an attractive programme which 
was well received. Among the numbers 
given were Tschaikowsky’s “Coronation 
March,” Thiele’s “Chromatique Fantasie 
and Fugue,” Chopin’s “Funeral March’ 
and Dvorak’s “Overture” in A major. 


* * * 


Irwin E. Hassell, the accomplished pi- 
anist, was the soloist, on January 17, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York. He played 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music to accompany 
the reading of Damon Lyon, of Richard 
Mansfield company. On the same evening 
Mr. Hassell played at the Pouch mansion, 
in Brooklyn, for the benefit of the Wil- 
liamsburg Hospital, his offerings being 
Liszt’s Ninth Rhapsody and Tarantelle. 


x * * 


The annual series of organ recitals by 
Professor H. J. Jepson began last week 
in Woolsey Hall, New Haven, with a pro- 
gramme devoted to compositions by Wag- 
ner and Widor. Seven concerts will be 
given by Prof. Jepson, to be followed by 
four recitals by out-of-town organists. 
Frederick Mavon of Philadelphia, S. 
Archer Gibson of New York City, S. W. 
Andrews of Oberlin and Professor Hora- 
tio W. Parker of Yale University. 


* * * 


Combs’s cantata, the “First Christmas,” 
was given at the benefit entertainment 
of the Gethsemane choir of Minneapolis, 
Thursday evening of last week. The so- 
loists of the evening were Mrs. R. B. 
Tomlison, soprano; Alma Larson, con- 
tralto; J. Austin Williams, tenor, and 
J. J. Grady, basso. Preceding the can- 
tata a short programme was rendered by 
the soloists. W. C. Marshall ably ful- 
filled the requirements of accompanist. 


* * * 


The work of the Woman’s Lyric Club 
of Los Angeles, at the Auditorium, recent- 
ly, was wholly pleasing and praiseworthy. 
Stevenson’s “Italian Serenade,” dedicated 
to the club, contains a baritone solo, which 
was sung by William James Chick; and an 
organ part, played by Mrs. John Harris 
Chick. The other soloists of the occasion 
were Miss Willy Smyser, Elizabeth A. 
Fonda and Mrs. E. C. Crossman. The 
club is under the direction of J. B. Pou- 
lin, 

* * Ok 


The first of a series of informal Satur- 
day afternoon recitals was given last week 
at the Kowalski studios, Philadelphia, by 


Alexander Hull, tenor baritone. Mr. 
Hull’s programme embraced a group of 
seven songs by Franz, Von Fielitz’s “Eli- 


land Cycle,” “Dio Possente” from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and “Ich will meine Seele tau- 
chen,” by Oscar Raif. A talk was given 
on tone ethics and a paper on echoes read. 
The soloist at the next recital will be 
Roselle Connelly, coloratura soprano. 

* * * 


_The second of the series of organ re 
citals, arranged by Frank Bradley, organ- 
ist of the Messiah Church, Detroit, was 
given in that city on Tuesday last by J. 
L. Edwards, organist of St. John’s 
Church. The programme, which was ably 
interpreted, included the Bach St. Anne’s 
Fugue, Best’s “Allegro Festivo” and works 
by Guilmant, Lemaire, Lemmens and 
Bach. J. Reutter, tenor, sang two songs 
acceptably to Mr. Bradley’s accompani- 
ment. The next recital will be given by 
Dr. Browne, organist of Christ Church. 
* * * 


_The pipe organ recently installed in the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of La Crosse, Wis., was dedicated last 
week by a specially arranged programme 
carried out by Professor W. Packman. 
Guilmant’s “Grand Chorus” in D, first two 
movements from the Sonata in D minor, 
“March Funebre et Chant Seraphique,” 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G minor and 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“Messiah” formed the principal numbers 
on the programme, Professor P. Peter- 


son and Minnie May also contributed 
solos. 
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An interesting piano recital was given 
Tuesday at the Lachmund Conservator 
by Winifred Richardson, pupil of Carl V. 
Lachmund. Besides the solo numbers of 
Miss Richardson, which included Liszt’s 
“Etude de Concert” in D flat, and the 
“Aimées de _ Pelerinage,”’ two Chopin 
valses, the “ Ballade” in A flat, a “Scher- 
zo” by Karganoff, “Pattering Raindrops” 
by Essipoff, “Rococo Dance,” Lachmund, 
and “Poupée Valsante” by  Poldeni, 
Dvorak’s Sonata, Op. 57, for piano and 
violin, was given, with the assistance of 
Davol Lauders, violinist. 


* * * 


There was a special performance of 
“Lakmé” for the benefit of the French 
Hospital and other French eharities at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Thursday 
night of last week, and about $4.200 was 
cleared after all the expenses had been 
paid. After the second act the orchestra 
played the “Marseillaise,” and later “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” while the audi- 
ence rose and cheered. The house was 
decorated with the tricolor and American 
flags. Sembrich sang the title réle in the 
Delibes opera, and the cast was the same 
as at the regular performances. 


* * * 


A recital of songs old and new and in- 
teresting piano numbers was given in At- 
lantic City last week by Edith L. Gastel, 
Emil Gastel and Joseph H. Ireland. Schu- 
bert’s “Am Meer” and “Der Wanderer,” 
Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” Brahms’s “Die 
Mainacht,” Strauss’s “Allerseelen,” A. H. 
Plase’s “Oh! Hush Thee, my Baby,” G. 
W. Chadwick’s “Allah” and H. Henschel’s 
“Gondoliera” were among the songs sung. 
Mr. Ireland played Rubinstein’s study in 
C, a Chopin “Nocturne,” MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose” and “ To a Water Lily” and 
Gade’s “Norse Volkstanze” No, 1. 


* * * 


At a meeting of the Liszt Club of New- 
ark, N. J., at the University of Music, last 
Tuesday, plans for a public concert in 
February were discussed, The business 
meeting was followed by a debate on the 
relative merits of Chopin and Liszt. A 
programme, which consisted of Chami- 
nade’s_ “Barcarolle,” by Alice Bohlen; 
Schubert-Liszt, “Praise of Tears,” by Ruth 
Kenworthy; von Bronsart’s “Romanze” in 
A, by Edwin = Wickenhoefer; Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” and a Chopin waltz, 
by Mabel Ecker, and a Chopin “Polo- 
naise” by Elsa Franklin, completed the 
evening’s entertainment. 


* * * 


Edith Milligan, a talented young Brook- 
lyn pianiste, played at a meeting of the 
Daughters of the Revolution on Friday 
afternoon of last week at the home of 
Mrs. Anna Webster-Powell, No. 915 Pres- 
ident street, Brooklyn. Two American 
compositions, concert études of Mac- 
Dowell, comprised her proeramme, which 
was presented most enjoyably. Miss Mil- 
ligan will be heard in recital in Brooklyn 
on February 15. She played also at a 
recent concert given by Max Salzberg at 
the Terrace Garden, Manhattan, and at the 
soirée musicale given by the senior pupils 
of Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on January 10. 


* * * 


Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, the baritone, 
gave his first song recital of the season 
at the Columbia Theatre, Washington, 
on Saturday afternoon before an au- 
dience of numbers. The occasion was 
noteworthy. The programme contained 
several new compositions and some of 
the best songs of Richard Strauss, whose 
“Longing” received the most artistic and 
beautiful interpretation of the afternoon. 
Ada Birch, who assisted Mr. Wrightson, 
possesses a voice of peculiarly rich qual- 
ity and sang the aria “L’insana Parola” 
from Verdi’s “Aida,” with much charm. 
Miss Arley Mott and Felix Garziglia 
played the accompaniments capably. 
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Where They Are 


1. Individuals 


Adamowskt, Timothée—Rochester, January 28; Cleve- 
land, January 29; Detroit, January 31. 

Baerman, Carl—New York, February 4. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Boston, February 5. 

Beddve, Dan—Toronto, January 31. 
Bloomfeld-Zetsler—Carnegie Hall, N. Y., January 26; 
Boston, January 29; Albany, February 4. 

Blye, Birdice—Dubuque, Ia., January 21. 

Boxall, Douglass—Nicholasville, Ky., January 25. 

Burton, Arthur M —Chicago, January 24. 

Campanart, Giuseppe—St. Louis, January 29. 

Chew, Otte—Los Angeles, February 1. 

Chittenden, Kate—New York, January 30. 

Clemens, Clara—New York, January 28. 

Cole, Kelley—Bufftalo, January 30; Erie, Pa., January 
31; Topeka, Kan., February 2; Springfield, Mo., 
February 4; Louisville, Ky., February 6. 
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The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 


The Simplex Piano Player 


Its artistic possibilities are peculiar 
owing to a different principle in con- 
struction which makes it easier to play 
and more durable. 

Eames, Calvé, De Reszke and other 
great artists have given it the highest 
endorsement. 
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_MUSICAL AMERICA 


Consolo, Ernesto—New. York, January 26 and 28. 


' Daniel, Tom—Toronto, January 31. 


Ende, Herwegh von—New York, January 30. 

Fiqgue, Carl—Brooklyn, January 21 and 28; Febru- 
ary 4. 

Fischer, Elsa—Albany, January 30. 

Flotte, Eda—New Orleans, January 19. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Bufftalo, February 2; 
dence, R. I., February 5. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Chicago, January 30; Boston, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Grasse, Edwin—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Janu- 
ary 29. 

Grienauer, Mr. and Mrs.—Peoria, Ull., January 26; 
Evansville, lll., January 29; Louisville, Ky,, 
January 30; Nashville, Tenn., January 31; 
Memphis, Tenn., February 1; Little Rock, 
Ark., February 4; Dallas, Tex., February 5; 
Fort Worth, Tex., February 9. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, January 27; 
February 5. 

Hlartman, Arthur—Seattle, February 7. 

Heermann, Hugo—New York, January 28. 

Hess, Willy—Cincinnati, February 2 

Hissem de Moss, Mary—Newark, January 26. 

Hunt, Helen Allen—Boston, February 11. 

Johnson, Edward—Jersey City, N. Y., February 1; 
Clinton, Mass., February 4; Chicago, Febru- 


Provi- 


Los Angeles, 


ary 7; Terra Haute, Ind. February 11. 

Kronold, Hans—Carnegie Hall, New York, Febru- 
ary 5. 

Lhevinne, Josef-—Chicago, January 27; Kansas City, 
February 8. 

Maconda, Charlotte—Boston, January 28; St. John, 


N.S., January 30; Halifax, January 31. 
Francis— Buffalo, January 28; Muncie, 
Ind., January 29; Canton, O., January 30. 

Manley-Pickard, Mabel—Toronto, January 31. 
Melba, Nellie—Portiand, Me., January 23; Brooklyn, 
January 31; Cortlandt, N. Y., February 5. 

Metcalfe, Susan—W ashington, February 1. 

Milllgan, Edith—Brooklyn, February, 15. 

Nemes, Dezso—Boston, February 2. 

Petschntkof{, Alexander—Newark, February 4 and 5. 

Plancon, Pol—Montreal, January 28. 

Powell, Maud—St. Paul, January 29; Cincinnati, Feb 
ruary 8 

Rider-Kelsey, Cortnne—Detroit, January 29; Brook- 
lyn. Jan. 31; Cortlandt, N. Y., February 5. 

Rogers, Frank—New York, January 238. 

Rogers, Francis—Boston, January 28; St. 
January 31. 

Rosenthal, Moriz—Chicago, January 26; Milwaukee: 
January 28; Toledo, January 29; Chicago, Feb- 


ruary 3; Cleveland, February 5; Pittsburg, 
February 8. 


Macmilien, 


Louis, 


Ruegger, Elsa—New York, February 8. 


Salmon, Alvate Glover—Sommerville, Mass., Janu- 

ary 26. 

Samaroff, Olga—Providence, 

Schnitzer, 
Boston, February 22. 

Alwin—Boston, February 3. 


February l. 
Germaine—Providence, R.1., January 30; 
Schroeder, 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine—Los Angeles, Cal., Janu- 
ary 26; San Francisco, January 27; Sacra- 
mento, January 28; Omaha, Neb., January 31; 
Lincoln, Neb., February 1; Kansas City, Feb- 
ruary 4; Cedar Rapids, Ia., February 5: Min- 
neapolis, February 6; St. Paul, February 7; Mil- 
waukee, February 8. 

Jessie—Jersey City, N. J., February 12; 
ark, N. Y. February 28. 

Shirley, 
Shotwell-Piper, Mme.—Kansas City, February 1. 


Shay, New- 


Clarence B.—Montreal, January 28 and 29. 


Spencer, Janet—Minneapolis, February 8. 
Storck, Peje—Los Angeles, February 1. 
Grotten, Mme.—New York, February 6. 
Turner-Maley, Florence—New York, January 29. 
Van Hoose, Ellison—Minneapolis, February 8. 
Wiley, 
Willard, Carolyn L.—Chicago, January 29. 
Wilson, Clark—Montreal, 
and 29. 


Alfred—Minneapolis, February 8. 


Genevieve January 28 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Montreal, January 28 and 29. 
Wood, Anna Miller—Concord, Mass., January 28. 


Young, John—Fitchburg. Mass., February 7. 





2. Orchestras and Seite 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Rochester, January 28; 
Cleveland, January 29; Chicago, January 30; 
Detroit, January 31; Indianapolis, February 1; 
Cincinnati, February 2 

Boston Symphony Quartette—Brooklyn, January 31. 

Cincinnali Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Janu- 
ary 26; February 8. 

Jordan Hall Orchestra—Boston, January 31. 

New York, 

7: Albany, 


Knetsel Quartette—Mendelssohn Hall, 
February 5; Washington, February 
February 8 

Longy Club—Boston, February 6. 

Olive Mead Quartette—Boston, January. 27. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, Jan- 
uary 29. 

New York tng a co Orchestra—New York, Jan- 


uary 26; February 8 

New York poder Orchestra—New York, Janu- 
ary 27; February 2 and 3; Brooklyn, Febru- 
ary 7. 


People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, January 31 and February 1. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Washington, January 29. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Montreal, January 28 and 29; 
Ottawa, January 30; Kingston, January 31; 
Peterboro, February 1; Toronto, February 
2 and 3, with Mendelssohn Choir, February 4 


5 and 6; Hamilton, February 7: Guelph, Feb- 
ruary 8. 
Russtan Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, New 


York, February 7. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. 
and 29; February 3 and 5. 
Theodore Orchestra—Chicago, 
February 1, 2 and 8. 


Paul, January 27 


~ 


Thomas January 26 


3. Operatic Organizations 


**Madam Butterfly’'—Chicago, January 21 (2 weeks); 
Milwaukee, February 3, 4, 5 and 6; La Crosse, 
Wis., February 7; Duluth, Minn., February 8. 

San Carlo Opera Company—St. Louis, February 4. 


4. 


January 27 and 28— Montreal Philharmonic Society 
and Pittsburg Orchestra, Montreal. 

January 29—Concert of Amphion Club, St. Louis. 

January 29—Concert of Orpheus Club, Detroit. 

January 3l—" Judas Maccabeeus,”’ Sherlock Oratorio 
Society, Toronto. 

February t—Concert of Fortnightly Club, Cincinnati. 

February 1—Concert of Schubert Club, Kansas City. 


Fature Events 


February 1—Women’'s String Orchestra, Orange, 
N. J, 

February 3—‘Deirdre,”’ Irish Choral Society, Chi- 
cago. 


February 5—Musurgia Concert, New York. 

February 7—Concert of Haarlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety. 

February 8—‘Dream of 
Philharmonic Club. 


Gerontius,’’ Minneapolis 





Alfred Hertz, the Wagner conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, had a se- 
vere attack of stage fright recently. This 
season Herr Hertz is assuming partial re- 
sponsibility for the stage management of 
the German operas, and on the occasion 
was conducting a scenic rehearsal of “Sieg- 
fried.” 

Now, it happens that the opera house 
has a new dragon this season for “Sieg- 
fried,” the late and lamented last year’s 
dragon having succumbed to San Fran- 
cisco quake and fire and gone to the dragon 
world beyond. The new dragon is far 
more wonderful to behold than his prede- 
cessor. Alfred Hertz impersonated Sieg- 
fried at this rehearsal, using his walking 
cane in place of Siegfried’s sword. But 
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the dragon was not impressed by the 
weapon, and charged upon Herr Hertz 
with electric light in his eye and janitor’s 
steam upon his breath. 

Hertz made a few Heidelberg passes at 
him with his cane, but the dragon parried 
with his lower right-hand jaw and snorted 
fortissimo at Hertz, aiming a blow at the 
conductor’s solar plexus. Hertz succumbed 
suddenly and rolled down the-incline that 
leads to the dragon’s cave. He picked him- 
self up and brushed his clothes. “The new 
dragon is a complete and Wagnerian suc- 
cess,” he says. 


x* * * 


“Why do you always insist on playing 
difficult and unusual music?” 


“Because,” answered Miss Cayenne, “it 
is very improbable that any of my audi- 
tors wi'l know whether I am performing 


“Star.” 
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/ Instructorand Lettered Finger- 
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The Piano by Which all others are 
measured and judged, is NOT MERELY 
A LOCAL ‘OR NATIONAL ONE 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition 
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HERE is always one by which the rest are 
| measured. In the Piano world, that one is 
| the EVERETT. Ask piano makers where the 
| advance has been in this art; ask profes- 
_ sional pianists which piano they would prefer to 
| play; ask the vocalist which piano best sustains 
the voice; ask the acoustician which piano pos- 
sesses the best scale, and that piano tone which 
most commends itself to him; ask the best 
dealers which is the first choice today among 
amateur musicians and those influential people 
who desire only the best in their homes—and 
the answer to each question is the same: 


THE EVERETT 
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